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MILDNESS<7WTASTE 

that's  what  the  real  pleasure  of  smoking  adds  up  to 

Up  at  dawn  or  to  bed  at  dawn . . .  fresh  or  fagged, 
more  smokers  every  day  are  finding  this  out 
. . .  for  Real  Smoking  Pleasure  it's  Chesterfield's 
Milder,  Better  Taste  every  time. 
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In  the  Entertainment  World 


THE  THEATRE 

THE  EVE  OF  ST.  MARK— Maxwell 
Anderson 's  story  of  a  typieal  Amevieaii 
soldier,  John  Ball,  who  continues  fight- 
ing the  Japs  even  in  the  faee  of  certain 
death.  He  has  a  very  jirett.y  girl  at  home, 
Cyrilla  Dorn,  to  whom  he  is  ever  true. 
Harris  Theatre. 

WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE— Paul  Lukas, 
Lucille  Watson  and  Mady  Christians ' 
return  for  a  limited  engagement  with 
Lillian  Hellman  's  anti-Fascist  war 
drama.  Drew  large  crowds  last  Mav. 
Relwyii   Theatre. 

LIFE  WITH  FATHER~Th(.  familiar  com 
edy  based  on  the  life  of  t'larence  Day 
returns  with  Percy  Waram  and  June 
Walker  in  the  lead  roles.  Opens  l'>bru 
ary  1  for  four  weeks.    Erlanger  Theatre. 

MUSIC  WORLD 

LADY  IN  THE  DARK— The  lady  goes  to 
a  ])sychoaniilyst  to  have  light  shed  upon 
the  darkness  of  inexplicable  dreams. 
Gertrude  Lawrence  stars  in  this  ' '  play 
with  music"  by  Miss  Hart,  Ira  Gershwin 
and  Kurt  Weill,  which  combination  spells 
good  music.    Civic  Opera  House. 

THE  STUDENT  PRINCE— Siginuml  Rom 
berg 's  (jperetta  brings  Everett  Marshall 
and  Ann   Pennington  to   Chicago.   Opens 
Febrnarv     7     for     two     weeks.     Selwvn 
Theatre.' 

BLOSSOM  TIME— Marshall  and  Penning- 
ton change  roles  to  preseut  this  Romberg 
operetta  for  two  additional  weeks,  thus 
continuing  the  run  cjf  good  music.  S(d- 
wyn  Tlieatre. 

THE  BOSTON  COMIC  OPERA  COM- 
PANY—Gilbert  and  8ulUvan  operas  will 
be  i^resented.  Among  them,  ''The  Mika- 
do, "  "  Pirates  of  Penzance, "  "  lo- 
lanthe, "  "  Trial  by  Jury, "  "  Pinafore, ' ' 
"Patience,"  and  "Ruddigore."  An  ex- 
cellent cast  will  present  them  varying 
from  night  to  night.  Opens  January  31 
for  two  weeks.   Studebaker  Tlieatre. 

ORCHESTRA  HALL— The  regular  sched- 
ule of  concerts  continues  under  the 
direction  of  Hans  Lange.  Popular  Con- 
certs, Saturdays  at  8:1.5. 

In  the  Latin  American  trend.  Carmen 
Amaya,  the  flamenco  dancer  who  excels 
in  a  flame-like  dance,  will  present  two 
performances.  The  troupe  includes  Car- 
men and  her  partner,  Antonio  Triana 
plus  her  dancing  family,  a  guitarist,  and 
a  pianist.    February  5  and  6. 

Vladimir  Horowitz,  famed  Russian 
pianist,  will  present  a  recital.  Febrnarv 
22. 

The  celebrated  violist,  Efrem  Zim- 
balist,  will  present  a  recital  which  is 
worth  advanced  notice.   March  7. 

The  Musical  Arts  Piano  Series  pre- 
sents the  following  recitals: 


Guiomar  Novaes,  amazing  Brazilian 
artist.    March  2. 

Rudolf  Serkin,  who  has  become  one  of 
the  best  contemporarv  pianists.  March 
16. 

The  Chicago  Piano  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, an  all-girl  organization,  will  ]ire- 
sent  the  second  performance  in  its  series. 
March  1.5.  8:30. 

AT  THE  HOTELS 

THE  PALMER  HOUSE— The  "incom- 
paral)le''  11  ihh'gardi'  and  the  music  of 
.Joe  Reichman  and  his  orchestra  are  fill- 
ing the  Eni[]ire  Room  nightly.  Their 
engagement  will  end  March  17,  when 
Griff  Williams  and  company  will  return 
for  an  unlimited  engagement. 

THE  SHERMAN— That  inimitable  drum- 
mer, Gene  Kru])a,  and  his  band  are 
currently  highlighted  at  the  College  Inn. 
With  them  are  "The  Monacled  Ambas- 
sadors,'' Cedric  and  Algy,  and  of  course 
the  beautiful  College  Inn  Models. 

THE  BLACKSTONE— Morton  Downey, 
Irish  Tenor  who  sing.s  both  ballads  and 
humorous  Irish  banter,  is  well  in  keepi- 
ing  with  the  Mavfair  Room  's  continually 
good  entertainment.  Niel  Bondshu  ren- 
ders the  music  for  dancing. 

SPORTS 

HOCKEY— The  Chicago  Blackhawks  are 
rnntinuing  their  season  of  thrilling- 
hockey.  They  play  the  New  York  Ran- 
gers February  7,  the  Boston  Bruins 
February  14,  Montreal  Canadiens  Febru- 
ary IS,  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  Febru- 
ary 21,  the  Boston  Bruins  February  28, 
the  Detroit  Red  Wings  March  7,  and  the 
Montreal  Canadiens  March  11.  These 
games  are  to  be  played  at  the  Chicago 
Stadium. 

BOXING— The  Chicago  City  Tournament 
of  the  Golden  Gloves  competition,  will 
bring  together  the  open  division  title 
holders  of  the  North  Side  and  the  open 
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champions  of  the  South  Side.  Febrnarv 
11.  Armory,  16th  street  and  Michigan 
avenue. 

The  winners  of  the  Chicago  Tourna- 
ment wil  face  nationwide  competition 
in  the  Tournament  of  Champions.  Chi- 
cago  Stadium.  February  22,  23  and  24. 

THE  CINEMA 

CHICAGO—'  •  Casablanca, ' '      with      Hum- 

phri'y  Bogart,  Ingrid  Bergman  and  Paul 

Hcnreid. 
STATE     LAKE— "Black     Swan,"     with 

Tyrone     Power,     Maureen     O 'Hara    and 

Laird  Cregar. 

ROOSEVELT— James  Cagney  and  Walter 
iloiisloii  in  "Yankee  Doodie  Dandy." 

UNITED  ARTISTS— "Random  Harvest," 
with   (licei-  Garson  and  Ronald  Coleman. 

APOLLO  —  "Random  Harvest"  moves 
liere  after  its  run   at  ITnited  Artists. 

ON  THE  CAMPUS 
FEBRUARY    3,    4,    5— "The    Mistress    or 
the   inn."   Univer.sity  Theatre  presenta- 
tion  of  the   eighteenth   century  comedy 
by   Goldiuii. 

FEBRUARY  5— "Gentleman  Jim"  and 
' '  Moon  and  Six  Pence ' '  open  at  the 
Varsity  Theatre. 

The  Valencia  Theatre  screens  "Under- 
ground Agent"  and  "Boss  of  the  Big 
Town." 

"Dead  or  Alive"  and  "Careful,  Soft 
Shoulder"  open  at  the  Coronet. 

FEBRUARY  4,  5,  6— Sorority  Initiations. 

FEBRUARY  6— Basketball  game.  North- 
western vs.  Purdue  University  at  the 
Chicago  Stadium. 

FEBRUARY   12— Scott   Hall   Open   House. 

FEBRUARY  12,  13,  14— St.  Charles  Con- 
ference. 

FEBRUARY  13— Sophomore  Cotillion  at 
Patten   Gymnasium. 

Basketball  game.  Northwestern  vs. 
Chicago  at  Chicago  Univer,sity. 

FEBRUARY  14^Coucert  by  the  Univer- 
sity Symjihoiiy  Orchestra.  Cahn  Audi- 
torium. 

FEBRUARY  15— Basketball  game.  North- 
western vs.  Great  Lakes  at  Great  Lakes. 

FEBRUARY  26— The  Junior  Prom.  Evans- 
ton  Women  's  Cluli. 

FEBRUARY  27— Basketball  game.  North- 
western vs.  Illinois.    Chicago  Stadium. 

FEBRUARY  28— Concert  by  the  North- 
western A  Capella  Choir.  Cahn  Audi- 
toianm. 

MARCH  3,  4,  5— Shakespeare's  "Julius 
t'aesar"  is  presented  by  the  University 
Theatre.    Speech  Building. 

— B.  JENSEN 
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1)1  Vniversitatis 

FOR  TWO  WEEKS  now  we  have 
been  reading  Henry  James  in  an 
effort  to  keep  from  havinji'  to  admit 
to  ourself  that  instead 
of  the  movies  becoming 
more  like  life,  life  is  be- 
coming more  like  the 
movies.  We  were  con- 
vinced of  this  when  we 
saw  the  latest  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  film  in 
which  Orson  Welles 
spends  a  reel  imitating 
the  rumble  of  a  tank. 
And  soon  after  we  had 
noticed  that  everyone 
liad  begun  to  talk  in 
slogans,  we  went  to  the 
Dolphin  show.  Oh, 
Jesu !  Sarongs,  legs, 
Perry  Winsberg,  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  But  the 
came  when  Walter  Murphy  left  all 
that  money  to  benefit  technology  and 
add  to  the  further  complication  of 
life.  All  we  need  now  is  a  fleetino' 
visit  from  Madame  Chiang-Kai-shek 
and  a  couple  of  Life  magazine  pho- 
tographers. And  when  they  do  come 
we  have  determined  not  to  flicker  an 
eyelash.  We  shall  just  go  down  to 
the  toy  department  at  Field's  and 
wait  until  it  is  all  over. 


We  understand  that  one  persever- 
ing scholar  went  to  Deering  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quarter  to  find  out  if 
her  mail  might  be  delivered  there. 


Walking  down  the  snowy  Library 
walk  with  Mel  Hodell  the  other 
night,  we  said  to  him,  "Doesn't  the 
cold  brace  .your  mind?"  He  answered 
that  he  did  his  best  thinking  in  the 


summer.  Our  reply  was  that  we  real- 
ized this,  since  it  is  during  the  other 
three  seasons  of  the  years  that  he 
edits  the  Daily. 

Mel  did  not  eatch  on.  In  the  fu- 
ture, if  we  joke  with 
him,  we're  going  to  be 
less  subtle.  We'll  ask 
him  when's  a  dog  not  a 
dog,  or  what  has  a 
thousand  eyes  but  can- 
not see. 


Remember 
final   blow 


Certain  professors 
have  been  jumping  on 
campus  journalists  for 
making  mistakes  in 
grammar.  One  in  par- 
ticular wants  us  to 
begin  a  sentence  "A 
friend  of  ours"  instead 
of  "Friend  of  ours"  and  other  such 
things.  But  these  complaints  we  feel 
are  flattering  but  trivial.  This  is  the 
time  to  stop  all  internal  bickerings 
and  stand  together.  Our  professor 
would  do  much  better  by  railing  at 
Hitler  for  not  dotting  his  "j's"  or 
maj'be  by  denouncing  the  Japanese 
rlivme  schemes. 


We  are  sick  and  tired  of  these 
people  who  keep  shouting  that  they 
do  not  like  babies,  that  they  can't 
stand  babies,  that  babies  are  infan- 
tile. One  critic  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  babies  smell  of  sour  milk 
— so  much  so  that  dogs  bark  at 
them,  and  we  are  willing  to  grant 
that  he,  at  least,  has  something  of 
an  argument.  However,  since  science 
and  the  Northwestern  Institute  of 
Technology  have  not  as  yet  discov- 
ered any  other  procedure  for  reach- 
ing maturity,  we  feel  it  is  best  that 
we    all   let   the    matter    drop.     God 


knows  the  kids  need  a  break. 
F  act  s-for-y  our- fingertips 

At  last  humanity  has  come  to  the 
point  wliere  it  observes  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
late  in  January  as  we  write  this, 
and  President  Snyder's  house  still 
has  a  holly  Avreath  on  the  front  door. 

And  we  are  almost  willing  to  take 
back  all  those  awful  things  we  said 
about  Greer  Garson.  To  those  who 
believe  she  is  the  epitome  of  sweet- 
ness and  light,  we  can  only  begrudg- 
ingly  add  that  according  to  Screen 
Album  she  doesn't  in  the  least  like 
garlic. 

1)1  These  Troubled  Times 

FBI  agents  were  summoned  to  in- 
spect a  suspicious  looking  package 
that  had  been  planted  outside  a  pub- 
lie  building.  But  instead  of  finding  a 
bomb  in  the  package,  they  found 
only  a  note  saying,  "Ha,  ha." 

We  know  of  a  much  better  let- 
down jokes.  It  concerns  Cal  Coolidge. 
During  the  hell-depths  of  the  depres- 
sion, everyone  was  waiting  to  see 
what  silent  Cal  would  advise.  At  last 
the  all-knowing  Sphinx  opened  his 
mouth.  "When  a  large  number  of 
people  fail  to  find  work,"  he  said, 
"unemployment  results."  This  has 
that  peculiar  textbook  flavor  which 
we  as  a  college  student  can  appre- 
ciate. 

Our  own  Defense  courses 

The  authorities  over  at  the  Regis- 
trar's office  can  say  all  they  please 
about  defense  courses  and  how  to 
become  a  meteorologist,  but  we  can 
hardly  help  feeling  at  times  that 
they  haven't  done  a  really  creditable 
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and  thorough  job.  Tucked  away 
here  and  there  in  the  catalogue  are 
a  world  of  courses  which  should 
prove  invaluable  to  the  modern 
soldier. 

To  mention  a  few  just  offhandedly 
— Ethnology  of  the  South  Seas,  Lo- 
cal Flora,  The  theory  of  Imperfect 
Competition,  Old  Icelandic,  Typical 
Philosophies  of  Life,  Child  Psycholo- 
gy, Traditional  Group  Games,  and  of 
course  those  two  new  courses  in  men- 
talphysics,  The  Council  on  the  Fu- 
ture, and  Postwar  United  States. 

"We  submit  these  modestly  and 
with  good  faith  that  immediate  re- 
organization will  bring  these  courses 
to  the  proper  prominence. 

On  the  Home  Front 

The  headline  of  a  recent  INS  news 
dispatch  in  the  Daily  was  "Girl  Tes- 
tifies in  Flynn  Trial."  The  headline 
of  the  dispatch  directly  below  was 
"Assail  Flynn  in  Senate."  For  a  mo- 
ment we  thought  that  Congress  must 
be  assailing  the  dashing  actor  be- 
cause he  had,  in  his  own  little  way, 
violated  the  Social  Security  Act — 
that  is  until  we  realized  we  had  con- 
fused him  with  another  less  fortu- 
nate fellow. 

Liinbo 

On  hearing  that  Forrest  Williams 
was  leaving  with  the  American  Field 
Service    for    Egypt    where    lie    will 


drive  an  ambulance,  one  young  lady 
said,  "That  little  boy !  Why  he'd  get 
lost  in  a  tank  tread." 

Deering  Diversion 

A  boy  of  our  acquaintance  was 
talking  to  the  Deering  check-room 
girl  tlie  other  day. 

"Do  you  know  Louise?"  he  asked 
her. 

"Yes,  slightly." 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"Dull — she  has  nothing  to  talk 
about,   even   girl  to   girl." 

"Well,   I've   been  dating  her." 

"Then  she  obviously  has  nothing 
to  talk  about." 

Yonder,  yonder 

The  grass  in  someone  else's  store 
window  is  alwa.ys  greener.  In  a  show- 
window  of  the  Evanston  Marshall 
Field  store,  a  dummy  holding  gloves 
of  her  own  gazes  longingly  at  the 
gloves  of  a  second  dummy.  The  head 
of  the  second  dumm.y  is  so  directed 
that  she  sees  tlie  gloves  of  the  pass- 
ersby. 

Progress 

The  world  has  taken  on  finally  a 
revulsion  against  horror  and  inhu- 
manity. Instead  of  getting  Boris 
Karloff  in  "Lights  Out"  over  the 
radio  these  days,  we  hear  When  the 
Lights  Go  On  Again. 


Take  it  off 

On  the  afternoon  before  New 
Year's  Day,  one  woman  was  flutter- 
ing around  a  drug  store  kissing  the 
boys  behind  the  counter  and  wishing 
them  the  best  of  all  possible  New 
Years.  When  one  soda  jerk  started 
ruefully  to  rub  off  the  lipstick  mark, 
she  cried  nervously,  "Oh,  don't  wipe 
it  oft'.  I  won't  know  where  I've 
been." 

Neiv  Slogan 

Film  salesman  from  Indiana 
swears  that  he  saw  a  brassiere  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  above  a  bar  with 
the  sign  attached,  "Remember  Pearl 
Hanson?" 


Tliurher  Bomh 

A  young  woman  here  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  bomb  made  by 
one  James  Thurber.  Constructed  out 
of  a  window  sash  with  a  cork  at  each 
end  and  a  piece  of  clothes  line  for 
a  fuse,  the  whimsical  item  was  given 
by  Thurber  to  another  writer  who 
in  turn  gave  it  to  someone  else  until 
finally  a  young  man  who  had  just 
received  an  excellent  new  job  gave 
it  to  our  young  woman.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  that  one  keeps  the  bomb 
until  one  becomes  successful  and 
then  passes  it  on  to  another  potential 
element.  In  case  of  failure,  the  direc- 
tions are  obvious.  Our  young  friend 
feels  that  at  last  life  has  challenged 
her. 

Eastern  Accent 

When  we  had  sardined  ourselves 
tlirough  the  door  and  squeezed  into 
a  sidewards  seat  on  the  Subway,  we 
became  conscious  of  a  male  being 
across  the  aisle.  He  was  staring.  He 
was  staring  at  two  girls  further 
down  the  car.  We  turned  to  see 
them  also.  We  turned  back  to  him 
as  being  more  interesting.  Soon  he 
pulled  a  penny  postal  from  a  vest 
pocket — he  looked  at  it,  then  looked 
at  them.  We  could  not  see  its  back- 
side, so  we  contented  ourselves  with 
another  look  at  the  two. 

Meanwhile  he  took  out  a  pencil 
and  made  brief  annotations  on  Jiis 
card.  Then  with  another  glance  at 
the  two,  he  put  it  back  in  his  poclvct 
and  closed  his  eyes.  Soon  he  got  off. 
Could  he  have  written,  "Seen:  two 
girls  on  Subway"  or  is  that  a  mun- 
dane   conclusion  ? 
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AN     EMPTY     BEER     BOTTLE 


AND  THE  SWING  MUSIC  pul- 
^  sates  from  your  radio  and  it's 
late  at  night  and  everyone  is  in  bed. 
Your  room  is  hot  and  close  and  as 
j'ou  look  around  you  wonder  if  may- 
be 3'our  room  isn't  really  the  world. 
An  empty  beer  bottle  glares  from 
the  desk  and  the  tails  you  M'ore  at 
the  last  formal  laugh  from  the  arm 
of  a  chair  and  some  socks  with  holes 
in  them  hide  beneath  the  couch 

some  stale  cigarettes.  ..  .some 
dried  up  cookies  and  a  sour  milk 
carton :  magazines  and  sweaters  and 
inkbottles  pens  pencils  and  elusive 
erasers  and  the  typewriter  stares 
from  the  desk ....  that  handkerchief 
smeared  witli  lijxstick  and  the  laun- 
dr.v  bill  on  the  floor 

the  earl}'  morning  pajDer :  109 
BILLION  DOLLARS  it  screams  as 
you  wonder  what  is  a  dollar 

what  the  hell  is  going  to  hap])en. 
Today  you  went  to  classes  and  a  lot 
of  boys  in  English  sport  coats  and 
oxford  shirts  and  Windsor  knots 
were  there ....  sure  there  were  some 
girls  there  too  with  peroxide  hair 
and  loose  sweaters  and  fur  coats  and 
you  all  sat  around  and  heard  about 
the  agricultural  society  of  colonial 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  proba- 
bility in  statistics  and  in  some  class 
the  professor  asked  what  is  an  indi- 
vidual. .  .  .then  you  went  over  to  tlie 
grill  and  drank  cokes  and  smoked 
cigarettes  with  the  boys  in  sport 
coats  and  the  girls  in  fur  coats  and 
laughed  while  the  juke  box  played 
....  laughed  but  nothing  was  funny 
wasn't  class  dull 

and  these  were  the  pampered  sous 
and  daughters  of  the  rich  who  went 
to  this  school  but  surely  there  were 
scholars  too.  .  .  .but  they  wore  thick 
glasses  and  never  got  along  well  with 
(people)  because  they  were  intro- 
verts so  they  would  never  amount  to 
much  or  be  leaders.  What  we  need 
are  leaders  and  are  there  any  with 
ideas.    Where  are  the  IDEAS 

the  t.ypewriter  keeps  staring  at 
you 

and  back  in  your  bookcase  Lin- 
coln Steffens  looks  dignified  and 
John  Dos  Passos  sneers  and  shakes 
his  finger  and  Aldous  Huxlev  laughs 


and  laughs  and  laughs.  Santayana 
muses  over  The  Last  Puritan  while 
Laski  bellows  about  decadent  civili- 
zation and  Streit  screams  and 
prays  and  de  Sales  and  Hoover  talk 
It  over.  109  BILLION 
DOLLARS!  What  is  a 
dollar.  ..  .and  there  are 
Luneeford  and  Goodman 
and  Count  Basic  records 
all  over :  the  budget  in 
black  and  white  print 
smirlcs  at  you — $97  BIL- 
LIONS for  (war  activi- 
ties) 

and  in  the  magazines 
you  read  about  beautiful 
gull-like  war  planes  that 
glisten  in  the  sun  and 
hurtle  through  space  at 
the  hand  of  superhuman 
])ilots  in  warm  clothes 
with  steel  nerves  and 
shiny  new  battleships 
and  warm  quarters  and  good  food 
and  tanks  and  jungles  and  men  men 
men  sparkling  uniforms  with  stripes 
bars  wings.  And  the  might.y  roar 
of  the  NATION'S  :\IACHINERY 
rises  in  a  crescendo  and  the  pulse 
goes  up  and  mighty  armadas  zoom 
by  and  battleship  guns  roar  out 
death  to  the  foe  and  power  oozes 
from  the  machines  like  oil  and  it 
gets  in  your  veins  and  the  jiower 
oozes  through  your  veins 

power  worth  109  BILLION  DOL- 
LARS and  what  are  you  worth.  .  .  . 
you  doze  in  class  while  the  professor 
sa.ys  now  Ricardo  thought  tliis.... 
do  you  think 

the  typewriter  gathers  dust 

so  the  next  night  you  forget  it  all 
and  take  your  girl  to  a  dance  and  go 
home  and  kiss  her  and  hug  her  and 
forget  about  109  BILLION  DOL- 
LARS and  as  your  footsteps  crunch 
the  snow  while  walking  home  you 
ask  does  Mr.  Roosevelt  know  how 
much  money  109  BILLION  DOL- 
LARS is.  It  isn't  the  cold  that  makes 
you  shiver  it's  the  chill  that  steals 
up  your  spine  as  j'ou  realize  that  you 
are  going  to  have  to  count  out  those 
dollars  one  by  one.  .  .  .you  and  those 
boys  in  sport  coats  and  girls  in  furs 
(and   the   man   in   the  factory  with 


grease  on  his  face  and  the  farmer 
scorched  b.y  the  sun  and  the  negro 
in  Alabama  and  the  candlestick 
maker) 

and  that  emj^ty  beer  bottle  and  the 
socks  with  the  holes  in 
them  and  the  ashes  from 
j'our  cigarette  Dos  Pas- 
sos Steffens  Laski  Hux- 
ley Streit  Hoover  de 
Sales  and  all  the  swing 
music :  add  them  up  and 
divide  by  the  typewriter 
and  multiply  by  the 
World  Atlas  and  sub- 
tract 109  BILLION 
what  is  an  individual 

the    airplane    screams 
death 

MACHINES 
SCREAil  ROAR 
CRASH  SHOITT  HISS 
and  then  burst  loose  in 
furv  as  they  BLAST 
BLAST  BLAST 
then  they  stop 

men  open  their  bleary  eyes  and 
stagger  to  their  feet  and  fall  again 

they  whimper  crops  fail  clothes 

rot.  It  snows  but  when  the  beauti- 
ful concealing  cape  melts  they  lie 
tliere 

still  in  the  slush 

then  a  man  forges  to  the  fore  and 
he  is  strong  speaks  quietly  with  con- 
fidence doesn't  ask  questions  and 
lifts  them  to  their  feet.  .  .  .no  special 
favors  granted.  They  are  animals 
and  he  makes  his  animals  start 
counting  pennies :  10,900,000,000,000 
pennies.  In  the  gutter  a  sport  coat 
rots  with  a  fur  coat 

what  is  a  dollar  wliat  is  an  indi- 
vidual 

—TIL  KREILIKG 


CHICAGO— "Road  to  Morocco"  (E). 
Crosby,  Hope,  Lamour  continue 
travels,  starting  at  10:00,  12:38, 
3:16,  5:54,  8:32,  11:08. 

— Tribune 

Taking   different   trains,   we   gather. 


JANUARY 


19  4  3 
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ONE  of  the  distinctive  marks  of 
the  current  war  has  been  the 
all-out  demand  by  both  civilian  and 
soklier  alike  for  more  and  more  en- 
tertainment. Rising  to  high  paid 
popularity  on  this  demand,  two 
dusky  entertainers,  Hazel  Scott  and 
Lena  Home,  have  quietly  broken 
records  in  two  of  New  York's  most 
swank  supper  spots,  the  Savoy-Plaza 
and  the  Cafe-Society  Uptown.  Their 
success  has  precipitated  a  rush  of 
new  faces  in  the  night  club  world 
and  a  desire  in  the  heart  of  every 
manager  to  discover  his  own  gold 
mine  with  a  long  term  contract.  Chi- 
cago lias  made  the  latest  contri- 
bution in  the  person  of  Dorothy 
Donegal!. 

Dorothy's  discovery  was  aided 
tremendously  by  a  notice  from  Time. 
Slie  has  neither  the  sophistication  of 
Hazel  Scott  nor  the  startingly  liand- 
someness  of  Lena  Home,  but  she 
makes  up  for  it  by  a  brand  new  set 
of  eccentricities.  Like  Miss  Scott 
slie  swings  the  classics  but  with  a 
strictly  jungle  technique.  She  started 
out  six  years  ago  and  ended  up  a 
few  months  ago  at  Elmer's  Bar  next 
to  the  State  Lake  Theatre  by  way  of 
Free]iort.  Kankakee,  Joliet,  Elm- 
liui-st,  and  the  Bar  of  Music  on 
Ilowai'd  Street. 

Downbeat,  the  magazine  which  po- 
lices the  world  of  jazz,  first  chal- 
lenged Time's  attention  to  Dorothy 
witli  the  statement,  "She  is,  to  us, 
the  ideal  in  piano  stylings.  .  .  We 
beckon  Hazel  Scott  to  learn  liow  the 
classics  are  swung."  Having  been 
instructed,  the  smart  set  of  music 
immediately  took  her  up  and  then 
Time  issued  the  final  seal  of  ap- 
proval. "Dorothy  Donegan,"  they 
reported,  "is  a  homely,  unhappy- 
looking  young  woman  whose  in- 
spired pianism  last  week  was  draw- 
ing throngs  to  Elmer's  Cocktail 
Lfiunge,  an  obscure  nitery  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago's  Loop.  Dorothy 
begins  by  playing  as  straight  as  any 
Town  Hall  pianist.  When  she  has 
polished  off  Rachmaninoff's  Prelude, 
Schubert's  Serenade  or  a  batch  of 
Chopin  Nocturnes  in  a  most  ac- 
ceptable highbrow  fashion,  Dorothy 


shuts  her  eyes.  Her  feet  begin  to 
pound  the  floor.  Her  face  contorts 
as  if  she  were  in  agony.  What  comes 
after  is  pure  Donegan.  It  has  the 
customers  at  Elmer's  shagging  in 
their  seats."  Which  one  must  admit 
is  a  neat  trick. 

Dorothy  is  a  good  girl,  neither 
drinking  nor  smoking.  Besides  lik- 
ing milkshakes,  she  also  announces 
in  an  unnervingly  slow  voice,  "I 
dress  conservatively.  I  like  exotic 
hats  and  lots  of  furs." 

Her  relations  with  the  press  or 
wliat  approaches  the  press  are  most 
friendly.  Wlieu  we  first  asked  to 
talk  to  lier  with  the  prospect  of  do- 
ing a  profile,  she  said  shyly,  "Pro- 
file? I'd  rather  j'ou'd  do  it  front 
face.  It's  more  intimate."  She  led 
us  upstairs  to  the  liquor  storeroom 
which  doubles  as  a  dressing  room. 
Surrounded  by  Schlitz,  Johnny  Wal- 
ker, Royal  CroM'ii  Cola,  Canadian 
Club,  and  mineral  water,  she  settled 
down  with  her  public. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said  squatting  on 
a  case  of  Johnny  Walker  and  leav- 
ing us  with  a  couple  of  cases  of 
Schlitz  to  choose  from.  While  stuff- 
ing bills  in  the  to]3  of  her  rolled 
stockings  she  began  to  contribute 
material  she  considered  important. 
She  was  born  in  Chicago,  and  her 
father  is  a  chef  on  the  Burlington 
Railroad,  her  mother  a  school  teacher 
from  Mississippi.  She  attended  a 
south  side  high  school  and  later  went 
to  the  Chicago  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic on  a  scholarship.  Xow  because 
she  had  always  wanted  to  play  the 
piano,  she  is  on  her  way  to  the  West 
coast  to  make  a  picture.  "I  picked 
out  tunes  at  four,"  she  said  as  though 
suddenly  remembering  it. 

As  long  as  she  has  played  the 
piano  she  has  made  faces  which  seem 
to  both  delight  and  depress  her  audi- 
ence. All  efforts  of  her  teachers  to 
halt  this  habit  failed  and  a  good 
thing  it  was  for  Dorothy  too.  She 
was  christened  in  the  St.  Mark  Epis- 
copal church,  but  she  likes  the  Catho- 
lic church  better  because  "It's 
briefer".  When  her  aversion  to 
drinking  was  mentioned  as  a  re- 
markable  thing,   Dorothy   answered 


reproachfully,  "Show  people  don't 
haveta  be  the  worst  people,  do  they," 

"For  the  future,"  she  said,  looking 
wistfully  at  the  ceiling,  "I  see  monej^ 
fame,  pictures,  and  radio.  I  want  to 
make  a  lot  of  money  and  then  be- 
come a  music  teacher."  She  even 
thinks  of  returning  to  school  perhaps 
to  Northwestern  or  Depauw.  We 
mentioned  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. "Yes,"  she  said,  "that  would 
be  closer." 

She  likes  classical  music  in  pref- 
erence to  boogie-woogie.  Her  audi- 
ences usually  demand  more  boogie- 
woogie  which  annoys  her  somewhat 
but  she  feels  the  money  makes  up 
for  this  compromise  of  her  artistic 
integrity.  "I  play  Bach  all  the  time 
at  home.    And  Chopin." 

Dorothy  still  lives  at  home  at  4738 
St.  Lawrence  with  her  father,  mother 
and  brother  who  is  a  basketball  play- 
er. "My  mother  is  my  advisor.  She 
wanted  me  to  have  piano  lessons. 
She  had  a  piano  but  couldn't  play  it. 
So  she  got  me  lessons.  She's  gonna 
go  to  California  with  me.  I  do  what 
she  says."  She  wants  to  use  her 
money  for  a  good  cause.  Real  estate, 
she  later  told  us  would  be  a  good 
thing,  because  you  can  make  even 
more  money  from  it. 

Concerning  her  childhood,  she 
could  only  remember  that  she  was  a 
frank  child.  "One  day  a  little  boy 
came  over.  They  asked  me  how  I 
liked  him,  and  I  said,  'I  like  him  all 
right,  but  he'll  never  plav  the  pia- 
no.' " 

In  two  weeks  she  leaves  Elmer's 
to  go  to  Hollywood  to  make  Thanks 
Pal  for  Twentieth-Centurj'  Fox. 
After  the  movies,  she  hopes  to  get 
a  break  in  radio  and  make  a  reputa- 
tion before  going  to  New  York.  She 
doesn't  think  she's  quite  ready  to 
invade  Hazel  Scott's  territory  yet. 
"When  I  do  go  though,"  she  sur- 
mised, "one  of  us  is  gonna  have  to 
suffer  by  comparison."  She  would 
say  nothing  about  Miss  Scott  herself, 
saying  that  she  had  been  told  by 
critics  that  the  difference  between 
her  playing  and  Hazel's  was  that 
Hazel's  touch  was  stiffer.  "I  don't 
know  myself,"  she  hastened  to  add, 
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"that's  just  what  I  been  told.  Her 
appeal  is  more  sex — mine  is  just 
swing  in  the  raw." 

At  the  moment  she  has  no  boy 
friends.  As  she  herself  put  it,  she's 
"got  no  time  for  love".  For  the  first 
time  her  career  has  reached  the  point 
where  she  can  determine  her  own 
economic  future,  and  she  is  deter- 
mind  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Her 
attitude  toward  show  business  is 
shaped  by  her  ambition.  "I  just  want 
to  please  them  so  they'll  pay  me. 
Of  course,  sometimes  I  get  mad  when 
they  want  boogie-woogie  all  the 
time,  but  I  don't  show  it.  I  never 
get  insulted." 

According  to  Time  she  has  worn 
out  one  piano,  but  Dorothy  holds 
out  for  a  score  of  three.  During  her 
most  intense  number  she  pounds  the 
piano  with  her  knees,  almost  knock- 
ing it  over.  Even  during  the  classi- 
cal interludes  the  knees  continue 
pounding,  furnishing  a  perjietual 
triple-beat    background    to    all    her 


plajing.  When  she  hits  a  peak  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  she  were  beat- 
ing on  a  bass  drum. 

Her  most  popular  numbers  are 
the  Minute  Waltz,  Anvil  Chorus, 
and  Prelude.  She  dislikes  playing 
encores,  but  when  the  clapping  goes 
on  and  on  she  still  never  gets  in- 
sulted. She  is  an  admirer  of  Earl 
Hines,  Teddy  Wilson,  Ethel  Waters, 
and  Paul  Robeson.  All  possess  her 
records  which  she  makes  for  Blue- 
bird. She  has  also  made  a  book  for 
Robbins. 

On  her  night  off,  she  likes  to  go 
down  to  the  Club  De  Lisa  on  South 
State  and  spend  the  evening  jitter- 
bugging.  Sometimes  she  varies  the 
routine  with  a  trip  to  the  Rlmm- 
boogie  where  her  friends  in  the  mu- 
sic circle  congregate.  "I  met  Jackie 
Cooper  and  Bonita  Granville  there. 
They've  got  a  record  of  mine,  I  was 
surprised  to  know."  She  also  goes  to 
the  opera,  reads  movie  magazines, 
rides  a  bicvcle  and  cooks  in  idle  mo- 


ments. "I  read  "Gone  with  the 
Wind",  she  said,  and  as  an  after- 
thought added,  "I'm  bu.ying  war 
bonds  too." 

She  was  telling  us,  "I  had  a  dog 
once  .  .  ,  but  I  let  him  go.  He 
wouldn't  bark,"  when  a  call  came 
from  below,  "Dorothy,  you  go  on 
in  a  minute."  She  looked  pained  and 
continued  with  her  recipe  for  Paella, 
her  favorite  dish  which  she  recom- 
mended highly.  The  call  came  again, 
"Dorothv,  goddam  it,  get  down 
here." 

"I'm  being  intra-viewed,"  she 
screamed  back  and  then  aslced  us, 
"You  really  gonna  use  all  I  told 
you?" 

We  said  we  intended  to  by  all 
means,  and  she  went  back  to  her 
torture  bench  to  make  witli  the 
faces.  Back  at  the  bar,  we  sat  next 
to  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  quar- 
tet that  relieves  Dorothy  every  half 
hour.  We  heard  him  saying  to  a 
friend,  "Listen,  she  takes  somebody 
else's  coat  and  makes  it  fit  damn 
well.  You  got  to  give  her  that."  But 
when  we  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  the  once  future  now  potential 
star  he  said,  "Did  j'ou  talk  to  her?" 

"Sure,"  we  said. 

"Well,  what  the  hell  you  asking 
me  for." 

E.S. 
G.E. 


THOUGHT  FOR  THIS  WEEK 

(All-university   vesper   service    divi- 


sion ) 


A  PRAYER 

"Dear  Father  in  heaven,  we  thank 
you  for  valentines,  and  for  the 
fun  we  have  making  them  and 
giving  them." 

— From    a    children's    book    on 
how   to    observe   holidays. 


"Hoiv  chic,  my  dear.  WJiaf  do  you  call  the  other?" 
JANUARY,        1943 


GAMMA  PHI'S  FILL  STOCKINGS 
OF  300  SERVICE  MEN 

— The  Evanston  Review 

Oh,  the  hell  you  say! 
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WHEN      THURBER      RIVALED 


IN  EARLY  1929  when  everyone 
was  in  high  spirits  and  had  at 
least  one  broker  I  first  started  her- 
alding James  Thnrber's  secret  artis- 
tic prowess.  Thurber  was,  to  most 
people,  a  paranoiac  who  wrote  funny 
essays  and  drew  childish  drawings 
of  dogs  and  of  people  who  seemed 
perpetually  embarrassed.  At  least  he 
was  until  I  started  reaping  for  him 
the  rewards  of  our  friendship. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Thurber's 
drawings?"  I  would  say.  At  the 
mention  of  the  word  "drawings", 
peoi)le  would  start  to  snigger.  Some 
knew  we  were  great  friends  and 
would  try  to  salve  mj'  fury  by  say- 
ing that  they  thought  them  very 
amusing'.  This  went  on  for  several 
months. 

Finally  I  dropped  my  coup  ujjou 
them  like  a  bombshell.  "Thurber," 
I  said,  "is  a  great  artist."  I  explained 
that  his  works  would  some  day  hang 
in  all  the  great  art  museums  in  the 
world  that  could  command  the  re- 
sources to  purchase  them. 

"What?"  they'd  exclaim,  "those 
ridiculous  little  pot-bellied  men  with 
complexes!"  Then  they'd  laugh  and 
slap  me  on  the  back  and  say  I  was 
a  master  of  burlesque,  a  card,  and 
almost  anything  else  they  could 
think  of  that  I  decidedly  was  not. 

"But  I  don't  mean  his  New  Yorker 
drawings,"  I  would  argue,  "I  mean 


'■  I'll  flip  tjou  for  it!" 


his  oils,  his  watercolors !"  That  was 
mj'  coup.  All  the  mouths  in  the  room 
collectively  dropped  open. 

Major  Cookingham  was  the  tirst 
to  recover.  "But,  sir,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  he  is  devoted  to  painting, 
too."  he  said,  aghast.  And  then  went 
on  to  ask  about  the  apparent  lack  of 
draughtsmanship  in  Thurber's  car- 
toons. 

"Thurber  is  a  twentieth-century 
Titian,  who  paints  only  to  express 
himself.  He  draws  for  publication  as 
he  does  because  he  wishes  to  keep 
his  true  artistic-self  untainted  by 
commercialism.  .  ."  I  went  on,  draw- 
ing parallels  between  Thurber  and 
Rembrandt,  Thurber  and  Gaugin, 
Thurber  and  VanDyke,  Thurber  and 
almost  all  the  other  great  names  I 
could  think  of. 

Mrs.  Major  Cookingham,  a  heavy 
woman,  leaped  from  an  ottoman  and 
shouted,  "I  will  sponsor  a  one  man 
show.  All  Tliurber !"  Everyone 
cheered. 

"I'll  handle  the  publicity,"  said 
Jerry  Camden,  "all  the  smart  people 
will  know  of  our  discovery."  Jerry 
Camden  wrote  society  news  for  a 
large  New  York  newspaper  and  a 
cosmetics  company.  He  was  thinking 
of  branching  into  the  cigarette  field, 
also.  He  couldn't  resist  "She's  love- 
ly. She's  engaged.  She  smokes  Fu- 
mos"  as  an  advertising  slogan. 

"Wait,  wait."  I  cried,  "you  can't 
offend  an  artistic  genius  like  James 
Thurber.  A  rash  act  on  our  part 
might  kill  his  lust  for  painting.  Let 
me  first  council  him  quietly  about 
this  exhibit,  then,  perhaps.  .  .  " 

"Capital  idea,  sir,"  said  the  Major, 
"but  hadn't  Mrs.  IMajor  Cooking- 
ham and  I  better  drive  down  to  his 
studio  to  examine  his  paintings  in 
order  that  we  may  choose  a  salon 
suitable  for  his  exhibit?"  The  Major 
was  given  to  long,  pompous,  in- 
volved sentences. 

"As  Mr.  Thurber  never  lets  any- 
one view  his  paintings,  they  are  done 
to  express  his  spirit  alone,  I  believe 
such  an  act  would  be  unwise."  As 
soon  as  the  words  left  my  mouth  I 
knew  I'd  put  my  foot  in  it.  They 
asked  the  inevitable  question. 

"Well,"    I    replied,    "you    see,"    I 


stalled,  "I  witnessed  his  paintings 
in  a  rather  peculiar  eapacitj^"  I  tried 
to  hint  that  to  question  me  any 
further  would  be  a  gross  breach  of 
etiquette.  Apparently  my  act  was 
unconvincing. 

"If  you  must  know,"  I  glared  an- 
grily, "I  am  to  be  executor  of  his 
will !  And,  naturally,  had  to  ex- 
amine his  possessions  in  order  to 
correctly  probate  his  will."  Feigning 
that  I  had  been  offended  I  swung 
through  the  sitting  room  door  of 
the  Cookinghams  and  grabbed  my 
hat  from  the  hall  tree.  "Good  eve- 
ning!" I  said,  gruffly,  in  what  I 
thought  was  a  deep  powerful  voice, 
as  I  bumped  into  the  umbrella  rack. 

Apparently  word  got  around  that 
a  new  genius  had  been  discovered. 
Thurber  told  me  later  that  hundreds 
of  women  had  offered  him  their  all 
for  the  right  to  view  his  paintings. 
He  always  protested  that  he  didn't 
have  any,  couldn't  paint,  and — 
what's  more — didn't  want  to  dabble 
around  in  any  damn  linseed  oil  and 
turi^entine.  They  would  look  up  at 
him  througli  heavily  lidded  eyes  and 
say,  "oh  you  great  modest  boy." 
Thurber  said  it  was  almost  nau- 
seating. 

Soon  he  began  receiving  m^ysteri- 
ous  (to  him)  telephone  calls  from  art 
dealers,  oft'ering  fabulous  sums  of 
mone.y  for  permission  to  exhibit  his 
work.  Sleanwhile  I  was,  to  save 
my  own  skin,  painting  beautiful  ver- 
bal pictures  of  Thurber's  master- 
pieces. "His  nudes  make  'September 
Morn'  look  like  a  char  woman,"  was 
one  of  my  favorites.  "El  Greco  would 
blush  with  shame  upon  beholding 
Thurber's  treatment  of  the  spiritual 
and  religious  subject,"  I  would  go 
on. 

About  three  a.  m.,  shortly  after  I'd 
returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Circle 
Artistic,  where  I'd  delivered  a  lec- 
ture entitled  "From  Cromagnon  to 
Thurber,"  the  phone  began  to  jangle 
nervously. 

Thurber's  usually  calm  voice 
boomed  over  the  transmitter,  "I'm  at 
my  wit's  end.  Grab  your  coat  and 
come  out  here,  we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  artistic  genius 
q^^ick !    I  can't  even  sleep  anymore." 
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This  was  before  the  Thurbers  had 
moved  to  Connecticut,  but  it  was  a 
good  hour  drive  before  I  got  to  their 
little  house. 

After  being  told  that  Thurber  was 
out  by  the  chicken  pen,  I  hurried 
across  the  barn  yard.  "I've  been  in- 
spired !"  he  called  to  me.  "When  I 
reached  him  he  had  almost  complete- 
ly emptied  a  five-gallon  can  of  gaso- 
line (it  wasn't  scarce  in  those  days) 
on  the  hen-house.  It  was  entirely 
soaked.  "Gimme  a  match,"  he  said,  as 
he  kicked  the  last  sleepy  hen  out  of 
her  nest.  "Put  these  in  j'our  pocket," 
he  commanded,  dropping  four  brown 
speckled  eggs  -still  warm-  into  my 
hand.  "And  now  let's  stand  back  and 
watch  her  blaze.  .  ."  He  threw  the 
match  in  the  hen  house,  and  we  both 
retreated  backwards  as  we  watched 
the  little  building  melt   into  tlames. 

"My  priceless  i)aintings,"  he  re- 
marked casually,  "all  gone." 

— G.  GRUEXWALD 


".  .  .  .  The  Tribune's  touching  series — 
done  by  a  likeable  young  reporter. 
Bill  Fulton,  who  has  tlie  misfortune 
to  be  that  newspaper's  selection  as 
chief  hatchet  boj'  and  professional 
weeper — follows  the  admission  of 
oiir  contemporary  that  its  circulation 
last  month  fell  below  the  charmed 
figure  of  a  million.  .  ." 

—The  Sun 

Ever  read,  "The  Sun  "Was  ily  Un- 
doing," Colonel  ? 


"I'm  outside  the  door,"  he  says, 
"but  I  hope  experience  and  men  like 
Lew  Sarett  will  guide  me  to  feel  at 
least  a  silver  sliver  of  the  moon  un- 
der my  thumb." 

— Summer  Northwestern 

To  match  the  spoon  in  your  mouth  ? 


(bainf   Valentines  Jjay[ 


Charlie  Chaplin:  "The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth." 

— The  Kapustakan 
"Who's  your  ghost  writer,  Chaplin? 


IX  THE  BOOK  FILES  of  the 
children's  section  of  Evanston 
library,  you  look  under  "Valen- 
tine's day"  if  you  want  to  get  a 
bibliography  on  this  subject.  In 
the  adult  files  you  have  to  look 
under  "Saint  Valentine's  Day." 
Tliis  shows  that  Evanston  expects 
you  to  get  more  moral  as  you 
grow  older. 

Ilowbeit,  I'm  an  authority  on 
Valentine's  Day  now,  but  neither 
I  nor  anj-body  else  is  certain  as  to 
how  it  originated.  According  to 
one  legend.  Emperor  Claudius  in 
the  third  century  A.D.  issued  a 
wartime  decree  prohibiting  mar- 
riage. It  was  his  belief  that  mar- 
ried men  made  impotent  soldiers. 
The  good  Saint  Valentine,  how- 
ever, took  pity  on  secular  beings, 
and  went  about  conducting  secret 
weddings.  For  this  he  was  put  in 
])rison,  but  he  did  not  die  there 
without  being  looked  upon  as  a 
martyr.  Ever  afterward,  he  was 
revered  as  the  "saint  of  love." 

Another  version  is  that  Saint 
Valentine  was  a  fellow  who  went 
around  putting  baskets  of  food  on 
people's  doorsteps.  And  when  hu- 
manity came  out  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
it  substituted  kisses  and  valentines 
for  nutrition. 

Valentine's  Day  was  taken  quite 
seriously  during  medieval  times. 
We  have  the  true  story  of  a  maid- 
en who  ]3rayed  that  a  lover  would 
appear  before  her  on  this  day. 
She  heaped  together  some  bales 
of  hay  and  ate  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
since  both  of  these  products  were 
supposed  to  work  magic  for  the 
love-hungry.  ITpshot  of  the  whole 
thing  was  that  she  got  not  a  lover 
but  a  hard-boiled  egg. 

It  was  probably  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  modern 
illustrated  valentines  came  into 
vogue.  "We  find  mention  of  them  in 
Pepy's  Diary.  No  longer  is  the 
valentine  popular  in  England, 
however.  As  one  British  writer 
philosophizes,  ""V\''hen  the  tele- 
phone came  into  the  house,  the 
valentine  could  not  live  in  the 
same  atmosphere."  But  in  Amer- 
ica, valentines  still  have  a  hey- 
dey,  showing  that   despite  indus- 


trialization, we  have  not  lost  our 
soul. 

As  your  appetizer  for  the  holi- 
daj',  I  have  concocted  a  little 
drama,  which  I  am  calling  "Mrs. 
Manuver :" 

ACT  I 

Scene.  A  road  in  Epping  Forest 
near  London.  A  cop  on  a  motor- 
cycle is  talking  to  the  driver  of  an 
automobile. 

COP:  What's  that  on  your 
bumper '? 

CAR  DRIVER  :   A  valentine. 

COP:  Why  is  it  streaked  with 
blood .' 

CAR  DRIVER :  When  I  hit  that 
valentine,  it  was  being  carried  by 
a  woman.  (The  cop  frowns  sus- 
piciously at  the  driver,  and  van- 
ishes in  noise  and  smoke). 
ACT  II 

Scene:  The  same  cop  stops  his 
motorcycle  next  to  a  woman 
(Greer  Garson)  who  sits  bleeding 
in  the  middle  of  a  London  street. 

COP:  Why  do  you  sit  here  like 
this  when  you've  been  hurt? 

GREER"  GARSON:  I'm  Mrs. 
^Manuver.  I  am  suffering  with  m.y 
fellow  man.  But  despite  suffering, 
I  can  turn  to  the  north  and  see 
Kensington  Gardens.  I  look  to  the 
south  and  see  a  tearoom  all  in 
Chippendale,  and  these  tell  me 
that  loveliness  looms  above  all 
else. 

cop  ;  Well,  I'm  not  one  to  argue 
witli  people,  lady,  but  if  you  don't 
want  to  go  to  a  hospital,  you 
should  at  least  let  me  seat  you  on 
the  curb. 

ilRS.  ilANUVER  :  :\Iy  man,  let 
us  pretend  that  on  the  left  side  of 
the  street  is  Poverty  Row.  On  the 
right  side  are  the  homes  of  the 
rich.  I  sit  between  them,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  middle  class, 
which  shall,  come  war,  come  fam- 
ine, rise  to  hold  its  head  high. 
(She  rises). 

COP:    Hear!    Hear! 

ilRS.  MANUVER:  Oh  my 
peeler,*  it  is  a  better  world  that 
is  coming.  I  must  get  another 
valentine  for  Judy — it  will  preach 
love. 
'"Policeman 

— D.  F. 
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SUSIE  was  one  of  those  people 
wlio  were  often  classified  in  less 
cultured  circles  of  our  sixth  grade  as 
"wet  smacks."  She  was  my  friend 
of  the  bosom.  That  was  the  trouble 
with  Susie  .  .  .  things  like  "Friend 
of  the  Bosom."  Just  at  the  age  when 
other  little  girls  were  kissing  little 
boys  in  someone's  basement,  Siisie 
was  getting  extravagant  ideas  about 
adjectives  and  the  Greeks.  "Golden 
Apples  of  Hesperides"  she  would  coo 
as  she  peeled  an  orange  at  recess. 
Simone  Simon  was  still  See-moan 
See-moan  in  those  days,  and  it  was 
eomme  il  faut  to  coo.  But  some- 
how spitcurls  and  a  pout  didn't  seem 
to  jell  with  the  shiny  silver  railroad 
tracks  that  ran  around  Susie's  teeth. 
So  Susie  ceded  to  the  darlings  with 
bouncing  golden  curls,  combed  the 
soap  out  of  her  bangs,  and  developed 
a  penchant  for  the  drama. 

It  all  began  when  Susie  was  being 
locked  in  her  room  one  day  for  im- 
plying in  loud  tones  to  little  Ozzie 
across  the  alley  that  he  had  sprung 
from  uncertain  parentage.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  Chaucer 
was  looking  straight  at  Susie's  fa- 
ther when  he  wrote  "A  gentil  knight 
there  was,"  but  on  that  particular 
day,  any  resemblance  would  have 
been  sheer  coincidence.  In  fact,  I've 
often  thought  it  was  nothing  less 
than  fear  for  her  very  life  that 
prompted  me  to  burst  in  on  the  Os- 
borne family  dinner  and  screech, 
"The  next  time  you  squeal  on  Susie, 
I'm  going  to  personally  punch  your 
face,  you  wart!"  Mrs.  Osborne  is 
still  a  little  cool. 

Susie  came  over  the  next  morning 
looking  wan  and  wasted,  and  I  knew 
something  catastrophic  had  hap- 
pened. I  gathered  from  snatches  of 
conversation  about  "the  pawn  of 
scheming  parents,"  "a  virtual  Tril- 
by" and  Susie's  bitter  laugh  that  it 
was   a  term   in   the   local   children's 


theatre  group  for  Susie.  "Horrors !" 
I  screamed  rather  affectedly. 

I've  never  understood  the  love  for 
Stanislavski  and  his  ilk  that  Susie  de- 
veloped in  those  short  weeks.  She  told 
me  in  later  years  that  a  fortune  teller 
cleared  up  the  whole  business  for  her 
M'ith  the  vague  explanation  that  it 
was  all  because  Venus  was  hanging 
upside  down  over  Mars  when  she 
was  born.  At  any  rate,  she  purchased 
a  diary  and  began  writing  things  like 
"Tonight  Vega  smiled  on  me.  0 
moment  indelible !"  Susie  called  this 
reveling  in  cosmic  woe.  I  called  it 
melodrama.  However,  I  was  in  the 
first  row  on  the  opening  night  of 
"Little  Black  Heliotrope."  Despite 
the  attempts  of  a  malevolent  extra 
in  the  ranks  to  pinch  her  bottom  at 
every  opportunity,  Susie  was  hailed 
a  success.    The  term  was  renewed. 

In  the  ensuing  months  Susie  be- 
came a  budding  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell. The  family  became  distraught. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  particular 
afternoon  when  Susie's  mother  came 
home  from  bridge  club  early  and 
found  us  in  the  bathroom.  I  was 
sitting  on  the  scales  in  a  state  of  de- 


Bourhon,  whisJcey,  rye,  and  gin, 
We  ivant  to  do  like  Errol  Flynn. 


lighted  horror  while  Susie,  clad  in  her 
mother's  prize  robe  de  soiree,  floated 
on  her  back  in  the  bathtub  chanting 
"The  Lady  of  Shallot."  I  think  I 
knew  at  that  moment  how  the  ill- 
fated  French  queen  must  have  felt 
as  she  heard  the  tumbril  aiDproacli- 
ing.  .    But  the  flint  had  struck. 

The  banana  peel  was  slipped  un- 
der the  foot  of  tolerance,  you  might 
say,  when  Mr.  Palmer's  ulcers  start- 
ed misbehaving.  Mr.  Palmer  lived 
next  door  to  Susie.  In  fact,  his  win- 
dow faced  hers.  And  that's  how  the 
Maginot  line  crumbled  at  last.  Susie 
had  taken  to  hanging  out  of  her  win- 
dow at  night,  arduou.sly  plaiting 
(according  to  De  La  Mare)  love 
knots  in  her  hair.  As  she  plaited,  she 
sang-  loud  and  long.  Unfortunate- 
ly neither  Mr.  Palmer  or  his  hawk 
beaked  nurse  had  any  desire  to  play 
audience  to  a  midnight  chorus  of 
"Nellie  Lies  Dead  in  the  Baggage 
Car  Ahead."  Finally,  Hawkbeak  took 
the  occasion  to  inform  Susie  of  that 
fact.  Susie  swears  to  this  day  that 
she  looked  the  woman  straight  in  the 
eye  and  stated  flatly,  "Madam,  I  do 
not  like  the  cut  of  your  jib."  How- 
ever, Susie's  stories  always  were  a 
bit  fanciful.  When  I  found  out  that 
Mr.  Palmer  had  gone  beyond  two 
daj^s  later,  I  ran  right  over  to  Susie's 
house.  The  family  was  eating  break- 
fast when  I  dropped  in  to  play  associ- 
ated press.  Susie  took  advantage  of 
the  stunned  silence  that  followed 
my  news,  and  in  that  split  second, 
found  her  niche  among  the  legion  of 
the  damned.  She  rose  majestically 
from  her  chair,  crossed  to  the  door, 
and  quoted  in  tremulous  tones,  "Alas, 
poor  Yorick,  I  knew  him  well."  All 
I  can  remember  is  a  shouted  frag- 
ment of  blasphemy  from  the  "gentil 
knight,"  and  all  hell  broke  loose. 

I  saw  Susie  the  other  day.  She's 
majoring  in  Anthropology. 

LA  BONTE 
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EDIE  was  a  nigger,  aud  she  came 
from  Thomasville,  Georgia.  Her 
mother  and  father  had  been  slaves, 
but  Edie  emancipated  herself  by  be- 
coming a  maid. 

I  can't  remember  how  old  Edie  was 
when  she  came  to  work  for  ns.  I 
can't  even  remember  when  she  first 
came  into  our  household.  It  seems 
to  me  that  she  was  alwa3^s  around, 
and  besides  you  don't  think  about 
maids  a  great  deal  down  south.  A 
maid  is  a  sign  of  respectability  down 
there,  for  anyone  who  is  even  seen 
sweeping  off  his  own  doorstoop  is 
considered  white  trash.  All  nice 
people  have  maids. 

Edie  was  lighter  than  most  nig- 
gers, and  she  had  freckles.  She  was 
big  and  round  with  a  sort  of  soft 
fatness,  yet  she  never  seemed  large 
to  me.  There  was  something  about 
the  way  she  walked  and  acted  that 
made  her  seem  small.  You  never 
noticed  her  unless  you 
wanted  to.  She  always 
wore  a  white  dress  and  a 
large  white  apron.  And  I 
can  remember  too  that 
she  wore  what  she  called 
"drawers."  They  were  ex- 
ceptionally long  and 
made  of  flour  bags  sewn 
together.  You  couldn't 
help  noticing  them  be- 
cause Edie  was  always 
pulling  up  her  skirt  and 
readjusting  her  black 
lisle  stockings  which 
would  never  stay  up.  My 
mother  once  borrowed  a 
pair  of  these  drawers  and 
won  a  prize  at  a  masquer- 
ade party. 

Edie  did  all  the  work 
there  was  to  do  in  our 
house.  She  had  one  after- 
noon off  a  week,  and  fre- 
quently she  would  stay 
all  night  to  take  care  of 
my  sister  and  me.  She 
would  tell  us  stories  then. 
She  only  knew  about 
eight  stories,  and  we  al- 
ways insisted  that  she  tell 
them  in  exactly  the  same 
way  each  time.  "We  would 


always  laugh  at  them  and  so  would 
Edie  only  she  never  made  any  noise 
when  she  laughed.  She'd  .just  shake 
all  over,  and  you  could  tell  by  the 
expression  on  her  face  that  she  was 
laughing. 

Edie  had  a  mole  on  her  chin.  There 
were  three  hairs  growing  out  of  this 
mole.  I  always  M-anted  to  touch  it. 
but  she  wouldn't  let  me.  She  con- 
sidered it  her  good  luck  token.  She 
played  Belita,  a  Cuban  lotterj^  every 
week  and  when  she  bought  her  ticket 
she  would  touch  the  mole.  Once  she 
won  eighty  dollars,  and  they  paid 
her  off  in  one  dollar  bills.  She  kept 
this  money  in  her  shoe  until  mother 
talked  her  into  putting  it  in  the 
bank  years  later.  She  didn't  seem 
to  mind  too  much  when  the  bank 
failed.   She  cried  a  little,  I  think. 

Edie  only  went  to  school  through 
the  fourth  grade,  and  she  always  had 
trouble  making  out  the  grocerv  list. 


People  who  came  to  the  house  and 
saw  her  always  thought  she  looked 
like  "a  good  soul." 

And  when  she  would  stay  all  night 
to  take  care  of  us,  mother  would  al- 
ways let  her  take  a  bath  in  the  bath- 
tub in  the  garage  apartment.  Edie 
would  smile  when  this  privilege  was 
granted  and  always  spent  at  least  an 
hour  in  the  tub  at  such  times.  On 
Sundays  we  would  go  to  the  beach 
for  a  picnic.  Edie  would  watch  me 
to  see  that  I  didn't  get  sunburned. 
After  the  picnic  she  would  sit  on  the 
sandy  beach  and  sing  hymns  and 
rock  back  and  forth. 

She  had  had  a  husband,  but  we 
never  found  out  what  happened  to 
him.  She  had  three  children  and 
after  a  while  these  children  started 
having  grandchildren  and  Edie  had 
to  take  care  of  them  all.  The  grand- 
children must  have  been  sickly,  be- 
cause Edie  always  had  a  mortuary 
hill  that  she  was  paying. 
Edie  took  good  care  of 
me.  I  took  all  the  labels 
off  the  cans  in  the  pantry 
once,  and  she  tried  to 
take  the  blame  for  me. 
She  let  me  lick  the  bowl 
she  had  used  to  mix  a 
cake  in  and  almost  never 
told  on  me. 

We  had  Edie  for  ten 
years.  Then  we  had  to 
leave  Florida  to  move  to 
the  north.  We  were  wor- 
ried about  what  might 
happen  to  Edie  in  the 
north,  but  she  decided 
that  she  couldn't  leave 
her  family.  She  helped 
us  pack  and  gave  mother 
a  lace  handkerchief  to 
give  to  me  as  I  forgot 
to  say  good-bj'e  to  her. 
At  least  I  remember  say- 
ing that  I  had  forgot.  She 
got  another  job,  and  I 
was  slightly  offended  to 
think  that  she  would 
work  for  anyone  else.  I 
guess  she  must  have  died, 
because  we  haven't  heard 
from  her  in  a  long  time. 
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Editor's  Note:  The  name  of  the  author  of  this  column  ivill  not 
he  given  out  \ipon  any  request. 


WE'VE  been  just  awfully  glad  to 
liear  that  the  pixies  on  campus 
are  fairly  agoji'  with  curiosity  as  to 
our  identity.  PSy  tliis  time  you  wee 
folk  must  understand  that  it  isn't 
exactly  that  we  fear  for  our  most 
unworthy  lives,  Init  that  we  might 
suffer  a  stroke  of  conscience.  Snch  a 
stroke  would  undoubtedly  be  detri- 
mental to  the  future  (and  we  just 
know  there  will  be  a  future  if  you 
dear  souls  have  'em)  output  of  this 
infant  industry.  Now  really,  need  we 
say  more  ? 

May  as  M-ell  begin  with  something 
about  the  jiast,  sjieaking  of  the  fu- 
ture— all  of  which  concerns  one  ex- 
Capt.  Nick  Burke  of  our  fighting 
wildcats !  It  ajipears  that  the  boys 
in  the  S.A.E.  house  are  taking  bets  on 
Nick's  single  status.  AVe'd  like  to 
toss  our  hat  into  the  ring  and  make 
it  a  one-sided  contest  where  "Evelyn" 
is  concerned.  We've  dug  up  a  few 
other  choice  morsels  about  Nick,  but 
they're  for  a  future  date. 

We  hate  to  be  partial  this  week, 
but  the  S.A.E. 's  prexy,  Bob  Regan, 
hung  around  the  Tri-Delt  house  long 
enough  to  have  Lauretta  Sehultz  (N. 
U.  nightingale)  wrajaped  around  his 
neck  again.  How  many  times  is  this? 
.    .    .    and  Otto? 

Then  there's  Rusty  Wendland  who 
suddenly  dived  out  of  the  various 
open  arms  in  the  Pi  Phi  house  into 
those  of  a  Gamma  Phi.  She  snatched 
the  pin  that  the  former  interests  were 
willing  to  battle  "sisters"  for. 

Don  Geiger  of  the  silver  tongue 
and  the  Phi  Delts  has  been  with 
Libby  La  Bonte,  Pi  Phi  of  late.  Won- 
der if  he  can  talk  himself  into — or 
out  of — this  one. 

Alpha  Phi's  lost  candidate  number 
one  for  more   beauty   queen  honors 


when  June  Otley  left  college  for 
Cook — and  cooking.  Looks  as  though 
the  Syllabus  will  have  troidjle  scrap- 
ing up  their  "Baby  of  the  Battle." 
Then  there's  the  angle  about  the 
bigwig  in  the  Independent  circle,  Al 
Knights,  who  is  oft-times  seen  with 
Tri-Delt  Jean  AVolf.  After  all  these 
years,  could  her  last  name  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  personality? 
Naturally  not. 

The  holes  in  Barbara  Williams' 
(D.G.)  sweater  ain't  from  moths — 
and  lu)  de-mothing  exercises  will 
help  tliat  woman  !  It's  a  pure  and  un- 
adulterated case  of  pin-itis.  iVfter 
all.  those  different  jiins  make  various 
holes— it's  Vance  Wilkinson,  Phi  Psi 
this  time.  Perhajis  Barbara  would 
like  a  list  of  the  eligible  males  on 
campus  as  they  become  eligible! 

Then  there's  Ruth  Brooks,  Alpha 
Chi,  wlio  is  again  loosely  on  the  loose. 
There  must  be  something  (excuse  us, 
.<;ouiconc)  on  campus  who  will  make 
Ruthie's  life  worth  living  again, 
ilaybe  we  should  give  her  first  crack 
at  Williams'  (above)  list.  After  all, 
Barbara,  we  can't  be  iiiggish  about 
this  thing — or  priggish. 

AVe  wonder  if  tlie  grand  partner- 
shi]i  formed  by  the  Parrot's  Barb 
Shanley    (Theta)    and  Bud  Selz  got 


Not  me.  I  udinia  fUj. 


sand  in  its  shoes  when  Bud  got  ants 
in  his  pants — and  headed  for  Egypt. 
Naturally  Barbara  couldn't  have 
been  responsible  for  Bud's  depar- 
ture— but  one  never  knows  about 
those  things,  does  one?  And  what- 
ever happened  to  Barb  and  one 
A.  R.?    She's  quite  the  kid. 

Annie  Yocum,  AOPi,  still  has  D. 
U.  Bill  Urlaub  roped  and  hog-tied. 
He's  the  perfect  lamb  being  led  to 
the  slaughter — and  many  are  sur- 
prised that  they've  stuck  it  out  this 
long.  Then  too,  we're  surprised  at  a 
lot  of  things. 

Heard  around  the  vicinity  has  been 
talk  aliout  the  title  of  "Most  Grue- 
some Couple  on  Campus."  Several 
couples  have  been  suggested  for  said 
championship,  but  we'd  like  to  put 
Jean  Hutchinson,  D.G.,  and  Ralph 
Miller  as  cliief  contenders.  Mind  you, 
that's  just  a  fair  beginning  for  what 
ought  to  really  develop  into  some- 
thing big — especially  after  Alarcli. 

Bud  Ilasse,  Beta,  has  been  roam- 
ing the  countryside,  chasing  belles  as 
well  as  balls.  The  call  of  the  wild! 
Not  that  he's  gotten  to  the  wild  point 
yet,  but  the  look  in  his  eye  (from  a 
few  who  know)  is  enough  to  start  the 
mating  call !  Say  a  silent  prayer  for 
the  fulfillment  of  his  fondest  desires 
— any  female  will  do,  at  tliis  point. 

Jack  Zahringer,  Syllabus  higher- 
up  and  Delt,  has  an  office  staff  that 
would  make  a  AA^ashington  senator's 
head  swim.  AVomen  all  over  the 
place — and  none  of  them  too  hard  to 
look  at.  AVe  wonder  if  that's  why 
Jack  has  such  a  deep  attachment  for 
his  ]iosition  and  possessions,  and  has 
dispensed  with  resolutions. 

Gordy  Groh,  Lambda  Chi,  has 
some  reputation  to  live  up  to,  in  order 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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SPEECH  A  1.  "Training  of  the  Speaking  Voice"  is 
a  prerequisite  for  most  other  speech  courses.  Take  it 
if  you  want  to  wear  a  bone  prop  on  a  long  string  around 
your  neck.  But  the  bone  prop — a  little  white  peg  that 
you  hold  between  your  teeth  while  saying  ah  and  ooh — 
is  unpleasantly  connected  witli  all  the  phonetic  and 
articulation  drills  that  the  professor  wants  you  to  prac- 
tice for  an  hour  every  day.  At  intervals  during  the 
quarter  you  will  make  records  of  your  voice,  and  the 
way  to  succeed  in  the  course  is  to  talk  cheerfully  through 
your  nose  the  first  time  and  then  carefully  in  an  English 
fashion  on  the  last  record.  The  grade  is  based  on  the 
records,  the  final  quiz — which  will  ask  you  liow  to  breathe 
pro]ierly — and  the  individual  conferences  with  the 
professor.  You  will  get  a  chance  to  read  selections  in 
class  and,  always,  to  drill,  drill,  drill — to  "establish 
good  speech  habits  through  instruction  in  development 
in  care  of  tlie  speaking  voice" — you  may  even  be 
taught  how  to  sleep  in  class — for  relaxation,  you  know. 
But  though  you  may  like  that  idea,  the  constant,  ever- 
present  and  unending  drill — even  the  bone  prop — will 
get  monotonous  much  too  soon.  And  you  can  sleep  with- 
out instruction  in  tlie  library. 

V 

HISTORY  A.  :\Ir.  Carlson  lectures  Mondays,  Wednes- 
da\s  and  Fridays  about  European  history  from  1500 
A.D.  to  1940  same.  There  is  a  quiz  once  a  week  and  lots 
of  required  and  rather  dull  source  material  by  authors 
— such  as  Luther,  Calvin,  Burke — of  the  periods  being 
read.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  influence  of  the  churcli 
u]ion  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  contrast  between 
cliurch  government  and  feudal  autocracy.  The  mid- 
quarter  and  the  final  are  easy  enough  to  be  passed  by 
anj'one  who  lias  read  the  material,  which  fact  is  duly 
appreciated  by  all.  Covering  four  centuries  in  three 
quarters  makes  everybody  hurry — sometimes  the  gen- 
eral information  given  is  so  general  that  no  one  gets  it. 

V 

GEOLOGY  A  1.  Erom  the  catalogue  description  of 
Geology  A  1,  you  jirobably  won't  realize  what  subjects 
you  will  study  this  winter.  "Structural  and  economic 
geology"  may  be  translated  as  the  chemical  and  physical 
structure  of  the  minerals  that  make  up  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  their  economic  uses  to  man.  You  will  have 
two  lectures,  two  lab  hours,  and  one  quiz  session  a  week 
for  four  hours  credit. 

This  course  could  be  one  of  tlie  best  elementary 
science  courses  in  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  at 
present  the  department  seems  disorganized.  How  much 
profit   you   receive   from   the   course   depends   as   mucli 
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upon  to  which  section  you  are  assigned  as  well  as  upon 
how  much  work  you  do. 

The  same  material  is  supposed  to  be  covered  by  each 
section  during  the  week,  but  frequently  as  student 
finds  himself  inadequately  prepared  by  his  lecture  pro- 
fessor to  face  a  barrage  of  questions  in  his  quiz  period. 
A  goodly  share  of  individual  initiative  is  necessary, 
and  you  will  have  to  study  j'our  text  carefully  com- 
plete your  fund  of  knowledge  for  elementary  geology. 

The  lab  manual  is  a  fine  workbook,  but  the  text  does 
not  emphasize  and  organize  its  material  along  the  same 
lines,  and  sometimes  confuses  the  student  more  than 
otherwise. 

If  yon  are  extremely  lucky,  you  will  be  assigned  to 
Mr.  Dapples'  lecture  section;  perhaps  you  will  like 
Mr.  Garrels,  but  Mr.  Ball  rambles  away  from  the  topic 
of  the  day  and  often  does  not  finish  lecturing  on  the 
outline  material  before  the  end  of  the  hour. 

Most  desperate  need  in  the  organization  of  a  course 
like  this  is  a  need  for  departmental  examinations,  in- 
stead of  having  mid-quarter,  final,  and  lab  exams  as 
well  as  weekly  quizzes  made  by  individual  professors 
and  assistants.  However,  your  final  grade  will  be  an 
average  of  mid-quarter,  final  lab  and  lecture  exams, 
and  your  lali  average,  in  which  your  weekl.v  quiz  grades 
will  be  "weighted"  double. 

V 

ANTHROPOLOGY  C  3.  "The  Negro  in  the  New 
AVorld" — so  tlie  catalogue  calls  this  course,  and  goes 
on  to  explain  that  this  is  a  stud.y  of  the  coming  of  slaves 
to  the  New  Americas,  the  plantation  sJ^stem  and  slave 
revolts,  and  contemporary  New  World  Negro  cultures. 
In  short,  ilr.  Herskovits  reviews  the  influence  of  the 
Negro  in  this  hemisphere  and  attempts  to  evaluate  how 
great  this  influence  has  been. 

You  will  be  expected  to  attend  four  lectures  a  week, 
and  your  final  grade  will  be  based  upon  your  mid- 
quarter  and  final  exam  grades,  and  also  upon  a  term 
paper  which  you  will  write  on  the  subject  of  your 
choice — providing  it  pertains  to   the  course,  naturally. 

Mr.  Herskovits  is  intensely  interested  in  his  subject, 
and  his  student  following  is  large.  After  a  trip  through 
South  America,  he  wrote  a  book  about  his  experiences 
and  is,  at  present,  a  prominent  authroijologist  in  this 
country.  We  were  happy  to  learn  that  his  students  en- 
joy his  lectures,  and  make  themselves  comfortably  at 
home  in  tlie  department. 

Just  as  an  afterthought,  this  course  is  open  only 
to  seniors.  Mr.  Herskovits  will  have  to  consent  to  un- 
dergraduate enrollment. 

N.  HANSON 
P.  HEREON 
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CCTT7ITH  plenty  swing  it  becomes  beautiful.  To 
VV  start  with,  you  can't  make  crescendos  and 
diniinuendoes  when  one  is  playing  triple  forte.  You 
got  to  be  able  to  come  down  in  order  to  go  up.  If  a 
glass  of  water  is  full,  you  can't  fill  it  an_v  more,  but 
if  you  have  half  a  glass,  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  put  more  water  in  it,  and  jazz  music  is  based  on 
the  same  principles." 

—JELLY  ROLL  MORTON 

The  iiresent  trend  among  big  bands  is  to  play  most 
"swing"  or  jazz  renditions  almost  entirely  in  triple 
forte — perhaps  feeling  "the  louder  the  better."  This 
is  a  sad  jalight,  as  it  threatens  the  integrity  of  the 
soloist,  the  scope  of  the  arranger,  and  the  taste  of  the 
critic.  As  the  late  Jelly  Roll  ilorton  has  said,  no  in- 
spirational soloist  can  improvise  at  his  best  at  full 
strength.  The  chiaroscuro  of  his  shadings,  the  fine 
subtleties,  contrasting  punch  and  ride  notes,  are  jeop- 
ardized by  full  orchestrated  arrangements. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  fine  jazz  must  come 
from  small  chamber  music  groups  or  dixieland  com- 
binations. All  too  rarely  the  seven  brass,  four  sax  big 
bands  record  some  tasty  jazz.  "While  none  are  new  re- 
leases, we  will  devote  this  month's  column  to  a  num- 
ber of  full  band  jazz  recordings.  The  term  "jazz"  is 
not  applied  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  most  of  these 
scores  are  under  the  Chicago  style  influence. 

In  the  following  recordings  credit  should  be  due 
first  to  the  arranger,  although  in  some  cases,  the  solos 
spark  the  band's  rendition. 

SLEEP  (arr.  Benny  Carter,  1939)  OK  5399. 

A  study  in  contrasts  by  Benny  Carter's  Orchestra. 
Sleep,  contrary  to  its  title,  is  a  swiftly  moving  score 
emphasizing  high  brass  and  low  reed  figures.  Carter 
handles  his  alternately  off  and  on  beat  chords  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  Haydn's  manipulations 
in  his  Surprise  symphony.  These  disturbing  tempoes 
react  upon  the  auditory  system  as  a  sort  of  impatient 
jostle.  The  arrangement  is  paramount  here,  as  in  most 
of  Carter's  work,  and  Benny's  eclectic  trumpet  and 
New  Orleans  reed  technique  are  not  highlighted. 

BLUE  FEELIN'  (arr.  Duke  Ellington,  1934)  VI  24521 
This  Ellington  performance  exhibits  the  full  or- 
chestral dj'namics  and  nuances  that  many  bands 
frankly  imitate  but  rarely  succeed  in  achieving.  Frank 
Jenkins'  open  trumj^et,  Barney  Bigard's  low-register 
clarinet,  and  the  Duke's  studied  piano,  display  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  blues  phrasing.  These  solo  pas- 
sages help  integrate  a  total  statement,  but  stand  on 
their  own  merit. 

BUGLE  CALL  RAG  (arr.  Kincaide,  1934)  CO  36109 
Benny  Goodman's  orchestra  begins  to  play  in  its 
famous  1936-1938  style  on  this  standard — an  obvious 
puff  of  a  small  Chicago-style  band  arrangement.  Out 
standing  solos  are  Goodman's  on  clarinet,  Pee  Wee 
Irwin's  on  trumpet. 

•-:  G.   G. 
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"Susan!  Stop  bothering  Joe  and  let  him 
enjoy  his  Sir  Walter  Raleigh" 


Blended  from  clioice  KtntucUy  Imilcys, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  extra  mild — burns 
coui  —  with  a  delighttnl  aroma  all  its  own. 

SIR   WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE  TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  smells  \ 


UNION    MADE 


NEW...  a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  safely 
STOPS    under-arm    PERSPIRATION 


1.  Does  not  rot  dresses  or  mens  shirts. 
Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  he  used  right 
after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  stops  perspiration  1  to  3 
days.  Removes  odor  from  perspira- 
tion, keep-s  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Approv- 
al Seal  of  The  American  Institute  ot 
Laundering  for  being  harmless  to 
fabric. 


4 


11 


. . . Buy  a  jar  today  . . . 
o\  any  sfore  which 
sells  toilet  g  ood  s. 


29i  ■ 

\J  /  '^  a  \ar 

Also  in  \0e  ond  59i  iari 

ARRID 


ALV'AYS     AND 
f    O    R    C    V    E    R 

THUNDEROUS  black  clouds 
loosened  their  burdens  as  they 
passed  over  the  city;  lightning  bolted 
through  space  and  sudden  crashes 
boomed  as  heavy  pellets  from  on 
high  bombarded  the  streets. 

Briefly,  it  was  raining. 

Raining  as  Alicia  pressed  her  nose 
against  the  window  pane  and  allowed 
dark  thouglits  pass  through  her  head. 
So  young — she  had  just  passed  forty 
— and  no  maid.  IIow  could  her  hus- 
band, John,  be  so  cruel  as  to  make 
her  do  her  own  pressing? 

The  dark,  brooding  tempestuous 
night  fitted  her  thoughts.  Only  yes- 
terday she  and  John  had  been  so 
happy  in  their  little  fifteen  room 
penthouse.  Now  ....  now  all  was 
gone. 

A  sudden  thunderous  crash  thun- 
dered through  the  stillness  of  the 
brooding  house.  Jeannie  had  dropped 
the  dishes  again. 

"AVhy  did  he  leave  me  last  night? 
He  should  have  known  Carl  meant 
nothing  to  me.  All  right,  so  he  did 
place  his  hand  on  my  bosom  and 
fondle  me  in  public.  Wluit  does  that 
mean." 

Old-fashioned,  that  was  the  trouble 
with  John.  He  couldn't  bear  to  see 
her  sleeping  with  other  men. 

Alicia  felt  a  sudden  shock  through 
her  leg  and  realized  she  had  alisent- 
ly  cut  off  her  big  toe.  Thank  good- 
ness it  was  the  left  foot.  She  glanced 
through  the  window.  It  was  still 
raining  .  .  .  and  thundering. 

But   where   was  John? 

Suddenly  a  car  drove  u])  to  the 
curb  and  stopped  as  the  lightning 
tore  across  the  sky  and  the  thunder 
muttered.  Alicia's  body  tensed  and 
her  throat  went  dry.  The  man  walked 
through  the  driving  rain  as  thunder 
rolled  around  him.  "When  he  rang 
the  bell  Alicia  tore  across  the  room 
and  sprained  her  ankle  as  she  tum- 
bled down  the  long  flight  of  stairs. 

Cr.ying  out  with  the  pain  of  it  all 
she  rushed  to  the  front  door  and 
opened  it.    The  man  was  a  stranger. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  cried 
in  thwarted  anger. 

"Is  this  the  road  to  Zanzibar?"  he 
asked.  The  thunder  rumbled  as  she 
slammed  the  door  and  climbed  the 
stairs  to  her  empty  room. 

(To  he  contiinifd  next  week) 
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PHILLIPS 
COMMON 


IS     A 

NAME 


HE  HAD  KXOWX  for  a  long- 
time that  something  like  this 
must  happen.  But  he  hadn't  prepared 
himself — hadn't  figured  out  what  he 
himself  would  do.  He  lifted  his  liead 
from  the  desk  and  glanced  at  the 
paper  again.  It  was  all  there — head- 
lines in  deep  black  print,  ])ictures, 
the  story  ma]i]ied  out  in  cliches.  He 
was  glad  he  liad  found  out  from  the 
newspaper.  This  waj-  it  seemed  more 
impersonal,  more  a  part  of  the  usual 
run  of  things.  He  had  been  sitting 
in  a  drug  store  drinking  a  coke.  He 
had  opened  the  paper  and  read  that 
John  Phillips,  his  brother,  had  killed 
his  wife  and  two  year  old  child  in  a 
drunken  rage. 

John  was  sitting  in  the  city  jail 
back  home  this  minute.  He  was  sober 
now.  Perha])s  he  was  looking  at  his 
hands  and  realizing  that  he  had  com- 
mitted murder.  He  would  have  to 
say  to  himself,  "I  have  stopped  the 
lives  of  two  persons,  an'd  I  must  die 
myself.  I  must  walk  down  a  long 
hall  and  suddenly  cease  to  be.  I  will 
no  longer  think  or  feel  or  look  at  a 
watch  or  know  without  looking  that 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the  wind  is 
blowing."  And  he  would  be  afraid 
to  die.  He  would  die  badly  with 
every  part  of  his  body  and  mind 
straining  to  keep  living. 

And  yet  it  had  to  happen.  Looking 
forward  one  might  have  thought  that 
there  were  alternatives.  But  now  in 
retrospect  one  knew  that  it  was  in- 
evitable— that  there  were  no  alter- 
natives. He  could  remember  John  far 
back  when  it  had  seemed  that  life 
was  on  his  side.  He  was  ten  years 
older  than  Jim,  and  he  was  a  hero 
to  him.  Then  something  had  hap- 
pened in  those  days  after  the  war. 
John  liad  tried  to  tell  him  about  it 
one  night  after  he  had  decided  to  go 
to  China  and  join  their  air  corps. 
"Listen,"  he  had  said,  "don't  end  up 
like  I  have.  Don't  do  things  just  be- 
cause you  get  the  opportunity.  That 
was  my  trouble.  There  were  too  many 
women  who  were  Avilling  to  give  me 
anything.  Remember  that.  I  don't 
want  to  die  knowing  that  the  same 
thing   is   going   to   happen   to   j'ou." 

But  he  hadn't  gone  to  China.  He'd 
come  home  the  next  morning  dead 
drunk.  And  he  had  come  home  mar- 
ried. He  had  never  seen  her  before. 
They'd  paid  her  off,  and  he  divorced 
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What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
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judged  by  the  editors 
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To  Willie,  girls  were 
Colli  a,s  winter. 

Till  lie  became  a 
I'ep-O-Mint-er. 


MORAL: 


Everybody-e  breath 
ofTt'nds  now  and  then.  Lf  t  Life 
Savers  sweeten  and  freshen 
your  breath  after  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  auiuLing. 


her.  That  was  the  first  one.  It  hap- 
pened again.  This  time  he  lived  with 
her.  She  had  a  child.  It  was  a  boy, 
and  he  was  a  Phillips.  John  was 
crazy  about  him,  but  Betty  used  the 
child  as  a  hold  over  him.  He  had 
tried  to  break  away,  but  he  always 
came  back.  "I  can't  leave  her  with 
the  kid.  I  couldn't  do  that  and  go 
on  living." 

Jim  had  learned  that  Betty  was 
having  an  affair.  He  wondered  what 
had  hai)pened.  Site  must  have 
brought  him  home — home  with  Don- 
ald. John  must  have  found  out  about 
it,  and  he  had  killed  her  and  then 
killed  the  baby.  Yes,  that's  what  had 
happened.  But  he  hadn't  been  drunk. 
He  had  known  what  he  was  doing. 
Jim  had  seen  John  drunk  before  and 
being  drunk  would  not  have  made 
him  a  murderer. 

He  slid  the  paper  across  the  desk 
into  the  wastebasket.  He  would  not 
go  home.  He  would  not  see  John 
again.  He  wouldn't  look  at  John's 
face  and  know  how  easy  it  can  be 
to  murder.  It  would  be  unbearable 
to  see  the  relief  on  his  face  as  he 
stood  facing  him.  He  would  stay  here 
and  go  on  living.   Xo  one  need  know 


John  was  his  brother.  Phillips  was 
a  common  name.  He  must  remember 
that.  — A.  B. 


oLadt  oLaugli 

(Continued  from  puye  22) 

to  follow  in  brother  Cliff's  shoes.  Be- 
lieve us,  those  who  knew  "Flying 
Tiger"  send  due  warning.  AVhat  does 
this  fencing  do  to  turn  men  from 
wildcats  to  wolves  to  tigers? 

Bob  Mays,  Phi  Gam,  has  dropped 
from  the  public  eye  but  not  from 
its  nose.  His  attention  to  Marney 
Bellows,  Alpha  Phi,  and  then  to 
others  has  us  wondering  if  maybe 
this  life  of  the  wanderer  doesn't  have 
its  good  points.  She  never  claimed 
that  he  had  any  great  attraction,  but 
Phi  Ciams  have  been  known  to  be 
nice  people  occasionally. 
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MDSLP^Y  had  a  certain  reputation 
to  keep  up.  He  liked  to  do 
it  by  traveling  and  was  ordinarily 
able  to  go  to  Florida  each  year  with- 
out much  strain  on  his  savings.  Now 
he  had  grown  to  look  forward  to 
the  trip  as  a  sort  of  builder-uiiper 
of  morale  as  well  as  of  reputation. 
A  trip  south  in  the  winter  set  him 
up  for  the  whole  rest  of  the   year. 

Now  he  was  worried.  The  war  had 
hit  him  Just  as  it  had  hit  many 
others.  This  year  he  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  Florida  with  the  rest  of  the 
group.  He  had  counted  his  pennies 
ever  so  carefully,  but  could  not  make 
them  scratch  out  the  thousand  miles 
(as  the  crow  flies). 

He  really  didn't  mind  so  much,  he 
guessed.  But  he  liated  to  tell  his  wife 
and  the  kids.  And  his  friends.  How 
could  he  broach  the  subject  to  fel- 
lows like  Perkins?  Perkins  had  ap- 
proached   him    only    the    other    day. 

"Well,  Mosley,  my  fine-feathered 
friend,  when  do  we  leave  this  year.' 
I  can't  get  away  before  the  four- 
teenth, myself — business,  you  know. 
I  think  the  wife  and  Itids  are  going 
down  earlier,  though." 

Mosley  had  been  caught  off  guard. 
"Well,  Perkins,"  he  began.  "It's  like 
this.  I  don't  think  I'll  be  flying  that 
high  this  year.    The  war  and  all — " 

Perkins  didn't  catch  on.  "Oh, 
bother  the  war!"  he  said.  "You  can't 
miss  going  south  with  us.  It'll  pep 
you  up  so  that  yoii'll  be  able  to  work 
harder  when  you  come  back." 

"Yeah."  Mosley  was  embarrassed. 
It  was  tough  to  be  broke. 

He  got  home  just  as  the  kids  were 
going  to  bed.  He  kissed  them  all  and 
then  led  Janet  downstairs.  "Darling," 
he  said,  stroking  her  feathers  gen- 
tly, "Darling,  what  if  I  were  to  say 
we   couldn't  go  south  this  winter?" 

He  felt  her  shudder.  "Why — why 
I  couldn't  even  think  of  such  an 
idea!" 

"I  know  dear,  but  money  just 
doesn't  grow  on  trees.  I  really  don't 
see  how  we  can  do  it.  Does  it  honest- 
ly mean  so  much  to  you?" 

"No,  dear,  it  isn't  that.  I  don't 
mind  missing  the  trip,  but  it's  just 
what  the  others  will  say  about  us. 
It's  breaking  a  tradition  that's  been 
in  the  family  for  years.   Why,  great- 


grandfather and  great-grandmother 
were  the  first  orioles  in  this  part  of 
the  country  to  start  the  tri]w  south- 
ward. Are  we  just  going  to  let  the 
pioneer  spirit  vanish?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  them."  ilos- 
ley  bowed  his  head.  Then,  "But  you 
know,  honey,  this  war  has  far-reach- 
ing effects.  I  haven't  as  much  saved 
up  as  I  had  this  time  last  year.  People 
aren't  as  willing  to  give  away  bread 
crumbs  as  they  used  to  be.  And 
think,  darling,  just  think  how  long 
it's  been  since  we've  had  a  nice,  jiiicy 
piece  of  suet." 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  to  grumble, 
but  if  the  Perkinses  and  the  ^fillers 
can  do  it,  why  can't  we?"  She 
grumbled. 

"Well,  you  know  that  Perkins  has 
an  in  with  the  rich  family  in  the 
next  block  and  Miller — why,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  don't  see  how  ]\Iiller 
does  do  it." 

"Exactly  how  much  have  you  saved 
up?" 

"Just  enough  to  keep  us  where 
we  are.  Not  enough  for  any  travel- 
ing anywhere.  Yoii  know  how  ex- 
travagant we  are  when  we're  on  a 
trip.  Always  stopping  here  and  there 
to  watch  the  people.  It's  so  hard  and 
so  expensive  to  find  food  and  rooms." 

"Uli-huh." 

"And  Florida's  not  the  same  these 
days,  anyway.  I've  heard  the  army's 
taken  over  just  about  everything  and 
prices   are   sk.yhigh." 

"I   suppose   you're   right." 

Mosley  saw  Perkins  again  the  next 
day.    "Hello,  you  old  bat,"  he  said. 

Perkins  grew  frigid.  "That  is  no 
way  to  talk  to  a  sparrow  of  the 
aristocracy — even   in   jest." 

"I'm  sorry,  old  man,  but  tell  me," 
Mosley  went  on,  "How  about  this 
Florida  trip?  The  wife  and  I  talked 
it  over  last  night  and  we  sort  of  de- 
cided not  to  go.  We  decided  to  stay 
home  and  be  war-conscious.  We've 
signed  up  to  care  for  some  hot-house 
victory  gardens." 

"Yeah?  Sounds  dull  to  me."  Per- 
kins was  actually  surly.  "Well,  we're 
going  to  Florida,  anyway." 

Mosley  in  disgust  watched  him 
walk  away.  Then  he  flew  home  to 
help  Janet  move  their  things  imder 
the  hot-house  roof  for  the  winter. 


MORAL— ALTHOUGH  SOME  OF 
OUK  FEATHERED  CREATURES 
ARE  SELF-CENTERED  ENOUGH 
TO  COMPLETELY  DISREGARD 
THE  PRESENT  AND  CHOOSE  TO 
LIVE  IN  THE  GLAMOUR  OF  THE 
PAST,  OTHERS— THE  MORE  DE- 
CENT ONES  —  ARE  STAYING 
HOME,  LIVING  IN  CRAMPED 
QUARTERS,  AND  ARE  FORMING 
THE  NEW  BUGGING  SQUADRON 
WHICH  IS  ALL-IMPORTANT  FOR 
HOME  VICTORY  GARDEN  DE- 
FENSE. 

— B.  SHANLEY 

APOLOGIA     ' 
To  T).  F. 

Yon.  frightened,  slip  into  the  knee- 
deep  surf. 

And  then  bound  back  to  Freud. 
You  are  the  coward,  hiding  behind 
Karl  Marx 

When  life  has  you  annoyed. 
Your  heart,  struck   down   with  rust 
and  stain 

Is    ever    free    from    ]n-oletarian 
pain. 
You  shrink  from  the  fight  we  have 
enjoyed. 

Where  is  YOUR  love  of  fellow  man, 

the  will 
To  help  him  get  through  life? — 
Your  guillotine  is  rising  still. 

How  are  YOU  wise,  who  should,  be- 
fore men  cry. 

Deliver  them  to  rage  and  lust  and 
strife. 

And  stand  smug-minded  as  they  die? 

You   name   the   ills   of   brother,   and 

scorn  to  give 
A  struggling  people  the  will  to  live. 

Why  of  new  orders,  hatched  in  arm- 
chairs, take  view? 

Why  stand  aloof  and  doom  us  to  our 
death. 

This  cataclysmic  break  will  snap 
you,  too. 

Admit  your  liumanness ;  take  bread 
with  your  wine. 

Perhaps  someone  will  want  you — 
next  year — for  their  valentine. 

— H.  MANHEIM 
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Evanston  Photographic  Service 
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Meet  at 


The  River  Inn 

GLEN  VIEW 
Wagner  Rd.  &  Lake  Ave. 


STUDENT  FAVORITES 

..<>n,<,.. 

HOT  FUDGE  SUNDAE 

BLACK  BOTTOM  SUNDAE 
Chocolate  Ice  Cream 
Thick  Marshmellow  Sauce 

FROZEN  FUDGE  SUNDAE 
Rich-Thick-Bittersweet 

THE  BIG  DIPPER 

ACROSS  FROM  WILLARD 


SOAP        OPEHA 


I  WAS  SITTING  on  the  top  deck 
of  a  bus  the  other  morning  idly 
scratcliing-  my  ear  with  one  liand 
and  rubbing  my  nose  with  tlie  otlier 
when  a  little  old  lady  dressed  in 
black  came  walking  up  the  aisle. 
As  she  sat  down  beside  me  I  noticed 
that  instead  of  a  knitting  bag  she 
cari'ied  a  trim,  leatherette  jiortahle 
radio. 

Suddenly  slie  tuned  in  her  radio 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of 
"Valiant  Ladj',"  a  short  program 
\vhich  the  iiroletaria  calls  a  serial, 
while  the  soi)histicates  derisively  title 
it  a  soap  opera.  I  listened  to  tliis  pro- 
gram. Then,  as  the  bus  lunged 
tlirough  Lincoln  Park,  the  little  old 
lady  dressed  in  black  changed  the 
station  and  I  heard  the  announcer 
hoom  forth  in  a  sonorous  voice 
midst  the  low  rumhle  of  an  organ, 
"And  now  we  bring  j'oii  'Painted 
Dreams' !" 

This  was  too  much.  Then  sud- 
denly my  mind  sna])})ed.  I  imagined 
myself  a  script-writer.  I  visualized 
the  huge  radio  theater  of  WGX 
thronged  ^vith  people  waiting  to  hear 
the  second  performance  of  my  new 
radio  serial. 

AXXOUXCER:  And  now  Jinx 
Soai)  Flakes  brings  you  the  true  life 
story  of  Jean  and  Joe,  a  young 
(■ou])le  who  braA'ely  meet  the  i)rob- 
lems  and  trials  of  this  troubled 
world.    But  first — 

Is  your  husband  mean  and  irri- 
table? Does  your  car  have  a  flat 
tire?  (Does  it  have  a  tire?)  Does 
yoitr  kitchen  need  redecorating? 
Does  your  baby  have  measles?  If 
so,  there  can  be  onh^  one  reason, 
dishwater  hands. 

Ugly,  red,  irritated  hands  can  be 
the  cause  of  almost  anything.  It  is 
a  curse  pitt  on  all  womankind  by 
the  makers  of  harsh,  lye  containing 
soaps.  X^ow,  at  last,  the  makers  of 
Mux  have  lifted  that  curse.  Mux 
Soap  Flakes  are  made  by  an  entirely 
new  process  which  replaces  the  lye 
with  pure,  gentle  sulfttric  acid.  After 
using  ilux  once  you  won't  have  to 
worry  abont  your  hands  anynnn-e. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  its  soft,  gentle  in- 
gredients Mux  is  thorough.  It  liter- 
ally dissolves  dirt. 

Yes,  IMux  is  different;  ]\Iux  is  a 
better,  milder  soap.  Don't  delay ! 
Buy  Mux  at  your  neighborhood 
cigar  store  today! 


Last  week  we  left  Jean  at  home 
putting  cold  towels  on  her  drunken 
father's  head,  trying  to  bring  him 
to  so  she  can  play  double  solitaire 
with  him.  Jean's  mother  is  working 
for  fsvelve  cents  an  hour  at  Mr. 
Scrimp's  department  store,  .shovel- 
ing coal  into  a  stoker  and  wonder- 
ing how  she  will  be  able  to  raise 
the  money  to  pay  for  her  crippled 
son's  o|)eration.  Jean's  grandmother 
is  down  in  the  basement  washing 
clothes  and  trying  to  disengage  her 
arm  which  she  has  caught  in  the 
wringer.  Grandjia  is  upstairs  aboitt  to 
take  arsenic,  which  he  has  mistaken 
for  his  medicine.  Jean's  sweetheart, 
Joe,  who  is  an  orphan,  is  driving 
a  truck,  little  realizing  that  the 
front  tii'e  is  about  to  blow-out  hur- 
tling him  into  the  deep  chasm  on  the 
side  of  the  road. 

(As  the  scene  ojjcns  Jean  suddenly 
realizes  that  her  father  is  not  di'unk, 
but  dead  of  a  heart  attack) 

JEAX.  Oh  darn.  I've  been  wast- 
ing my  time.  lie  can't  ])lay  solitaire. 
Pie's  dead,    (a  man  enters) 

MAN.  I'm  afraid  your  mother  is 
dead.  She  was  shot  while  trying  to 
hold  u])  a  hank  to  get  money  for  your 
(.■]-ipph>d   brother's  operation. 

JEAX.  (Looking  at  her  father) 
At  least  they  went  together. 

MAN.  Brave  girl.  (Man  leaves 
and  a  neighbor  enters) 

NEIGHBOR.  Jean.  I'm  afraid 
your  crippled  brother  has  just  been 
run  over  and  killed. 

JEAN.  (Looking  at  her  father  and 
thinking  of  her  mother)  At  least  they 
went  together. 

NEIGHBOR.  Brave  girl.  (Neigh- 
bor leaves  and  Grandma's  screams 
are  suddenly  heard  from  the  base- 
ment) 

JEAX.  (Realizing  that  she  must 
remain  calm)  What's  the  matter 
Grandma  ? 

GRAXDMA.    I'm  dying. 

JEAX.  Oh,  you  too.  (The  screams 
cease  and  Jean's  Grandfather  comes 
staggering  down  the  stairs) 

GRANDFATHER.  Goodbye  Jean. 
(Dies  at  her  feet) 

JEAX.  (Looking  toward  the  base- 
ment)   At  least  they  went  together. 

^MYSTERIOUS  VOICE.  Brave  girl. 
(Two  men  enter  carrying  the  man- 
gled  body   of  her   sweetheart,   Joe) 

TWO  JIEN.  I'm  afraid  your  sweet- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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A  SILLY  SYMPHONY 

(See  foot  note) 

When  Claribel  last-mooeth 
Her  udder  it  was  drii 

Now  no  more  milk  she  giceth 
No  sweet,  loliite  brew  she  breweth 
That's  why  she  no  more  liveth. 
Her  life  it  has  been  stopped 
Her  head  has  been  off-ehopped 
So  Claribel  no  mooetli. 

No  inure  the  cud  she  ehooeth, 
Athwart  the  thicket  lone. 

The  butcher  he  hatli  cometh 
And,  taken  flesh  and  bone: 

His  meat-machine  hath  hnniiiirlli 
Which  leaveth   us  alone. 

Non-  to  the  meadow  drivcfh 
Picnickers  who  striveth 

To  cook  hamburg  the/i  broniihlclh 
(That  theii  miaht  eat  and  thrivcth) 
Which  from  the  store  tlieij  bonghteth 
That  they  might  hamburg  ehooeth 
Where  Claribel  last-mooeth. 

STANLEY  LOFD  MAVEETY 


Although  material  is  somewhat  scanty, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  discerned,  the  poet 
was  commemorating  the  timely  death  of 
Claribel  the  Cow,  a  character  taken  from 
the  work  of  the  twentieth  century  Walter 
Disney's  "The  Lives  and  Times  of  Michael 
Rodent." 


SOAP      OPEH A 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

licart  has  been  killed  by  falling  into 
a  chasm. 

JEAN.  Brave  girl.  (The  two  men 
leave  and  Jean's  two  sisters  enter) 

JEAN.  What,  are  yon  two  still 
alive  ?  Quick  !  Off  with  your  heads ! 
("With  this  remark  Jean  lops  off  both 
their  heads  with  the  butcher  knife 
in  one  quick  stroke,  and  not  knowing 
wliat  else  to  do  except  scratch  be- 
hind her  eai-  and  rub  her  nose,  goes 
out  in  the  kitclien  and  turns  on  the 
gas  while  she  sings)  "Oli,  he's  five  by 
five,  five  feet  tall  and  he's  five  feet 
wide,  he  don't  measure  no  more.  .  .  ." 

PEOPLE.  Look  at  the  strange 
green  color  of  her  clothes.  Someone 
ought  to  tell  her  about  Mux.  (Enter 
trio  which  sings  to  the  tune  of 
"Ouceiiie") 

(Tiie  trio  liums  in  the  background, 
the  .Salerno  butter  cookie  girl  comes 
out  and  does  a  strip-tease,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  circulates  through  the 
aisle  smiling  bicuspidly  while  selling 
wai-  bonds,  and  the  announcer  flies 
slowly  around  the  room  with  a  neon 
sign  on  his  chest  saying  FLY  FOR 
XAVY.) 

—PAUL  MANDABACH 


1606  Chicago  Ave. 


Uni.   2238 
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"But  you've  got  to  believe  i)i-  something!" 
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Tills  key,  valuable  not  so  much 

in  its  intrinsic  worth  as  in  the 

moral  implications  implied,  is 

the  symbol  of  Beta  Sigma. 


The  International  Brotherhood 
of  Beta  Sigma 

Founded  at  Northwestern  LTniversity  on  May  1,   1936 
7  Active   Chapters 

y^n  Honorary  Fraternity  Plus 

All  members  of  this  organization  are  elected 
by  a  necessarily  anonymous  committee  on  the 
basis  of  those  qualities  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  best  in  Beta  Sigma.  Each  new 
member  has  received  an  emblem  of  the  order 
as  pictured  above. 

Members  Elected  1943 


Fratres  in  universitate : 

HENRYK  EDWARD  JOHN  CZAJKOWSKI 
DONALD   JESSE   GEIGER 
HASKELL  HOWARD  GORDON 
GEORGE  HENRY  GRUENWALD 
TILMON  KEILING 
WILLIAM  BRIEN  MILLER 
JULIUS  LLOYD  PEWOWAR 
MARY  ANNETTE  STONER 
JAMES  CHARLES  VYNALEK 


VERNON  MILTON  WAGNER 
PERRY  LEWIS  WINSBERG 

Fratres  in  facultate: 

BERGEN  BALDWIN  EVANS 
FREDERICK  HENRY  HEIDBRINK 
MELVILLE  JEAN  HERSKOVITS 

Fratres  ex  officio: 

WILLIAM  HOFFER  NIMS 
ROSANNE  SMITH 
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^lie  Luarhoon 


What  follows  (If  anything  fol- 
low.s;  I  haven't  thought  of  anything 
to  write  about  yet)  is  dedicated  to 
the  tender  spirit  and  silent  laugh  of 
one  Bndd  Selz  loving  mother  of  the 
Garboon.  Budd  is  off  in  a  cloud  of 
pith  helmets  and  folding  canvas 
pails  to  be  an  ambulance  driver  in 
Egypt.  He  and  a  camel  he  hap))ens 
to  know  dropped  in  on  me  one  eve- 
ning as  I  was  leafing  through  a  few 
old  time  tables  and  scraping  moss  otf 
the  walls  and  doing  other  little  home- 
ly tasks.  We  had  a  few  friendly 
hands  of  whist  and  the  camel,  who's 
name  was  Lawrence  Reinhardt,  and 
I  had  a  brief  rhumba,  we  got  down 
to  the  point  of  the  visit  which  turned 
out  to  b<'  liiidd  serving  his  country 
and  me  writing  the  Garboon.  And 
then  they  left,  the  camel  with  a 
graceful  bow  and  Budd  looking,  still, 
like  one  half  of  a  ])air  of  ])arentheses 
with  a  crew  cut.  God  speed,  God 
speed. 

But  romantic  and  sandy  as  all  of 
this  may  seem  I  was  still  left  with 
this  to  write.  I  sat  down  at  the 
typewriter  and  it  turned  out  so  com- 
fortable that  I  went  to  sleep.  I  woke 
U)i  three  days  later  to  find  the  jngeon 
who  lives  in  the  next  apartment 
bustling  around  the  kitchen.  1  ex- 
plained my  predicament  to  him  (or 
her,  it's  hard  to  know  with  pigeons. 
I  just  call  him  01'  Pigeon  which 
doesn't  helj)  to  tell  about  sex.  Noth- 
ing helps  about  sex  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  we  won't  get  started  on 
that.)  lie  said  he  had  just  the  thing 
and  went  home  to  get  his  memory 
book  which  contained  a  piece  he  had 
written  at  college  (University  of 
Chicago)  on  dream  analysis. 

lie  called  it  Dream  Analysis,  which 
I  thought  was  quite  apt  so  I  decided 
to  pass  it  on  to  you.  If  you  have  any 
dreams  like  this,  this  will  clear  up 
their  real  meaning  for  you.  (If  you 
have  anv  dreams  like  this  vou  had 
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better  go  over  and  Jiave  a  good,  long 
talk  with  Dr.  ]\Iorgan. )  Km-  sake  of 
clarity  and  because  I  can't  think  of 
any  other  way  to  do  it  I  shall  call 
them  Dreams  A  and  B. 

Dream  A. 

You  are  wallving  in  tliis  big  hall 
except  there  is  no  i-eiiing  and  no 
floor  with  your  English  Professor, 
(3nly  it  isn't  reall.v  your  English  Pro- 
fessor it's  more  like  a  sort  of  mis- 
shapen ogre.  (So  far  this  is  very 
logical.)  Suddenly  you  are  on  roller 
skates  witli  the  person  who  sat  be- 
hind you  in  fourth  grade  and  that 
you  haven't  even  thought  of  for 
years.  You  come  up  to  this  big  field 
where  there  is  a  game  going  on.  Sud- 
denly you  are  the  pitcher.  Y^ou  yell 
something  that  sounds  like  "Fagoiten 
Prawit"  and  the  wdiole  team  starts 
chasing  you.  You  run  and  run,  and 
the  chains  on  your  legs  make  it  very 
hard.  Then  you  see  this  dog  who 
asks  you  where  you  are  going,  only 
it  isn't  really  a  dog  it's  more  like 
your  English  Professor.  Y''ou  don't 
know  where  you  are  going  and  this 
embarrasses  you  so  much  that  you 
wake  up. 

Explanation : 

Xua  are  tliinkiiig  leaving  school  and 
joining  a  big  name  band.  The  dog  image 
is  a  common  one  and  stands  for  a  dog. 
The  English  teacher  image  is  really  Ben- 
nif  Goodman  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
fearful  image  is  your  subconscious  fear 
that    he    ivon't    hire    you.     (I    personally 


thoaijlil  iif  a  iinich  lictlcr  c.rpUniation 
for  this  Dili'.  The  pigeon  mid  I  had  words 
iihijiil  it  mid  he  left  in  a  huff.)  The  words 
Fiigiiitcii   and  Inwit  are  just  silly. 

Dream  B. 

You  are  at  a  big  party  and  you 
chni't  have  any  clothes  on.  This 
doesn't  seem  to  bother  you  however. 
Suddenly  you  are  in  an  airplane  and 
the  pilot  is  Bergau  Evans.  Y'ou  go 
up  and  ask  him  the  English  B  assign- 
ment and  he  gives  it  to  you.  Y^ou  go 
home  and  do  it.  (Dream,  you  know.) 
All  of  a  sudden  you  are  climbing 
some  stairs  to  get  to  a  bell  tower. 
You  keep  on  climbing  but  never  get 
to  the  top.  Just  as  you  are  about  to 
give  up  you  see  a  mouse  going  the 
other  way.  Y^ou  ask  him  what  time 
it  is  and  he  pulls  a  knife  on  you, 
thinking  you  said  he  was  a  no-good 
mouse.  You  try  to  explain  to  him  and 
as  you  talk  he  changes  into  a  big 
arrow  which  is  going  off  and  on. 
You  get  on  this  arrow  and  ride  for 
miles. 

Explanation : 

The  mouse  scene  means  that  you  want 
to  join  a  big  name  band.  (I,  for  one,  think 
this  pigeon  is  crazy.)  The  airplane  ref- 
erence is  an  indication  that  you  are  in 
love  with  a  girl  tvho  is  four  feet  taller 
than  you  are  and  that  you  ivould  like  to 
forget  her.  The  bell  tower  shoios  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  you  didn't  see  "Gone  With 
the  Wind"  when  it  came  had;  to  the 
Valencia  but  shows  that  if  it  comes  to  the 
Coronet  you'll  see  it  by  God. Q  AM^ 
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BOMBARDIER.  He's  the  business  man  of 
this  bomber  crew.  His  office  is  the  "green- 
house "  of  transparent  plastic  in  the  nose 
of  the  ship.  And  he  works  there  on  spht- 
second  time.  But  when  those  "oflice  hours" 
are  over— well,  just  look  below  and  watch 
him  enjoying  a  Camel— the  favorite  ciga- 
rette on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 


ALL  America's  living  at  split-second  time  today... from  the  bom- 
.    hardier  at  his  bombsight  to  the  men  who  make  the  bombs 

like  Jerry  Lorigan  below.  You and  you... and  everybody! 

So  it's  only  natural  that  most  everybody's  smoking  more  these 
days.  Only  natural,  too,  that  taste  and  throat  — the  "T-Zone  "— are 
more  important  than  ever  to  cigarette  smokers  now. 

But. ..take  no  one's  word  for  it  when  it  comes  to  your  own  smok- 
ing. Make  the  "T-Zone"  test  described  at  the  left  below.  And  let 
)Our  taste  and  your  throat  decide  for  themselves. 


The  "T-ZONE"— Taste  ond  Throat— is  the 
proving  ground  for  cigarettes.  Only  your 
taste  and  throat  can  decide  v^hich  ciga- 
rette tastes  best  to  you  .  .  .  and  how  it  affects  your  throat. 
For  your  taste  and  throat  are  individual  to  you.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  millions  of  smokers,  we  believe  Camels 
will  suit  your  "T-ZONE"  to  a  "T."  Prove  it  for  yourself! 


^ 
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The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  is 
Camel.  (Based  on  actual  sales  records  in 
Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship's 
Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 


JERRY  LORIGAN,  who  forges  bombs 
on  a  split-second  schedule,  is  just  as 
partial  to  Camels  as  the  man  who 
lays  those  bombs  on  the  target.  "Lve 
smoked  Camels  for  years,  "says Jerry. 
"They  don't  get  my  throat,  and  they 
don't  tire   my   taste.  They're  tops!" 

R.  J.  Rej'nolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salein.  N.  C. 


